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Rain or shine, land or sea: ‘Find the enemy?’ 



























As important to complete motoring safety as— 


4-WHEEL BRAKES 
ALL-STEEL BODY 
SAFETY GLASS 


Blowout danger is lurking danger. 
You never know when it’s coming. 
For no tire is blowout-proof .. . not 
even Goodyear’s All-Weather, the 
best tire built. 


Blowouts and other high-speed 
tire failures can occur in new and 
apparently sound tires. Sometimes 
blowouts are weeks or months or 
years in the making. But they’re al- 
ways dangerous . . . unless you have 
Goodyear LifeGuards. 





LifeGuards fill a crying need long 
felt by everyone who drives over 35 
miles an hour . . . positive protection 
against tire failure at high speed ... 
in any tire... On amy car. 


LifeGuards are as necessary to 


complete motoring safety as four- 
wheel brakes... all-steel body... 
safety glass. 


LifeGuards should be in every 
tire on every car. The older the tires, 


the more necessary to have Life- 
Guard protection. 


LifeGuards are real economy. 
They truly save money. They add 
as much as 25% to safe tire mile- 
age ... and they will outwear sev- 
eral sets of casings. 

. * . 
* LIFEGUARD is a trade mark of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, and is fully protected 


by patents. Goodyear LifeGuard tires are made 
for passenger cars, trucks, buses and motorcycies. 














CASING FAILS! 
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FOR SAFETY’S SAKE. . . EQUIP 
WITH GOODYEAR LIFEGUARDS 


HOW THEY WORK: the Goodyear Life- 


Guard is a 2-ply reserve tire inside the tube 
. . » both inflated through the same valve. 
If casing and tube fail at high speed, the 


inner tire holds enough air to support the caf 
until it can be brought to a smooth, safe stop. 
A LifeGuard-equipped car may be readily 
identified by the yellow and blue valve stems. 
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‘(Outpost of Democracy’ 

The Commonwealth of the Philippines, 
Nike Nebraska, has a unicameral lawmak- 
body—the National Assembly—com- 
od of 98 members elected by popular 









pos 
yote. ; 
Of the incumbents 83 have subscribed 


for NEWSWEEK. 

President Manuel L. Quezon has placed 
two subscriptions for the Magazine of 
News Significance—one addressed to the 
executive offices and the other to the 
presidential yacht Casiana. 

NewsweEEK has certainly clicked with 
the leaders of Uncle Sam’s far-flung out- 
post of democracy. Incidentally, the Philip- 
pines now holds eighth place among Amer- 
ica’s best overseas customers. 

E. MONROE OVERTON 
Manila, Philippines 
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For Mr. Rascoe— 

st. Your Mr. Burton Rascoe has long been 

4 known as a discoverer of new talent in 


the landscape of literature. With the spring 
freshet of publishing and a lot of new 
names appearing on lists, I think it is 

high time Mr. Rascoe becomes a discoverer 
again, if there is anybody discoverable. If 
not, let him tell Newsweex’s loyal read- 
ers that, and why not. 

HAROLD JAMES 
Denver, Colo. 


Does your Burton Rascoe know there is 
a depression going on? He seems to dote 
on books that cost from $3 up. Don’t pub- 
lishers realize that $3 is a lot for the 
average book? Rose Wilder Lane’s “Free 
Land” was fine. I bought it upon his 
recommendation, and the $2.50 I paid 
was all my budget could stand. Can’t he 
find more good books around or below 
that price? 

EVERETT BROWN 
Chicago, III. 





For Mr. Nathan— 


As a follower of George Jean Nathan on 
the theatre, even to his Encyclopaedia 
Britannica articles, I would like to make 
4 suggestion. Now that the drama season 
is drawing to a close, why cannot he give 
Newsweex’s readers a summary of the 
best plays and players for the year? I 
would also like to have him tell us about 
the new dramatists of the last season and 
their potential significance in the theatre. 

THURMAN COLE 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Picture 


We have just received your issue of 
May 2, When we turned to page 20 and 
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Your Guide to E> Good Liquors 





[ake from Uhe Thepics 
THE SECRET OF 
COOL DRINKS 1 





Scene in tropical Puerto Rico, home of Don Q Rum 





“| do not ask you to try Don Q merely 
because it is a fine light rum. I say that 
since it comes from the tropics—where 
they know most about cooling drinks 
—Don Q is, therefore, a fine start for 
refreshing summer drinks. Sip my fa- 
mous Don Q Rum in a tall, tinkling 
Rum Collins, a Cuba Libre, or a fra- 
grant, frosted Rum Mint Julep. You 
will enjoy its superb flavor—and you 
will agree that Don Q is your cue to 
cool drinks.” 


pox () itt 


COPYRIGHT 1938, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, SHAW IMPORT DIVISION, NEW YORK 
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saw the picture titled “Sidewalk in Bar- 
celona” we simply had to laugh in spite 
of its tragic note. If those people are 
Barcelonians, then we’re Mongols. 

You are dared to do two things. First, 
prove the authenticity of the picture as 
published and titled. Second, print this 
note. 


RAFAEL DURANTE 
MIGUEL FIORILLO 
LUIS LUPO 

JUAN MULLINI 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


This photograph was taken with the 
permission of the Barcelona authorities 
by International News Photos, a widely 
known American service having represent- 
atives in Spain. The picture showed bod- 
ies of children killed in air bombing of the 
Catalan capital. 





Two-Hour Records 

Relative to Mr. Graebel’s letter in 
Newsweek for May 9, concerning long- 
playing phonograph records, it is my im- 
pression that hope is not entirely lost. If 
the thought of a 1614-minute record makes 
him feel blue, let him bend his ruminations 
upon a record that will play two hours 
per side! 

I suggest that he communicate with 
Edward R. Harris, 654-656 North Ver- 
mont Avenue, Los Angeles. This concern 
will make any record desired, as I under- 
stand it, and sells a special portable phono- 
graph upon which these two-hour records 
may be played for around $50. The cus- 
tomary use of these long-time records is 
for public-announcement systems, playing 
to waiting audiences in theatres, and so 
forth. I believe that complete operas and 
similar material may be had. 

JAMES R. POWER 

Marshal’s office 

Municipal Court 

Los Angeles, Calif. 





Voteless D. C. 


As a regular reader of your splendid 
magazine, I was very pleased to note that 
you were considerate enough to recognize 
our recent referendum for suffrage held 
here on Apr. 30 as being of “news” value 
by publishing it in your issue of May 9. 
This is something which I believe will go 
down in the history of the United States; 
yet the other news magazines and out-of- 
town newspapers failed to realize its 
“news” value... 

I feel that we are all deeply indebted 
to Newsweek for recognizing our referen- 
dum and spreading the news of our plight 
to the thousands throughout the nation 
. . . While we have hundreds of thousands 
of visitors to our city throughout the year, 
I frequently meet many of them and find 
that they all come here with deluded ideas 
that we don’t pay either local or national 
taxes; that we vote as anyone else votes; 


that we have our own local government; 
that we have Congressmen; and many 
other ideas, all of which they soon dis- 
cover are false .. . 

A few factors to show our qualifications 
for becoming full American citizens and 
also for becoming “the forty-ninth state” 
are these: the District pays more Federal 
income tax than 26 states; has greater 
population than ten states; supplied to the 
Army and Navy nearly 18,000 men in the 
World War—a larger number than seven 
states... 

Despite all these facts, and despite the 
growth of our city from 14,093 in 1800 to 
627,000 in July 1937, we still have no 
vote in either national or local affairs! . . . 
The census for 1930 shows that no less 
than 40 per cent of all the residents of the 
District were born within the city limits 
of Washington .. . 

May I suggest that if any of the read- 
ers desire further detailed information and 
publications, newspaper broadsides, copies 
of Congressional hearings, reports, etc., 
just drop a line to Jesse C. Suter, Citizens 
Joint Committee for National Represen- 
tation, Room 425, Evening Star Building, 
1101 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and it will be mailed to 
them without obligation . . . Let us hear 
from the reader. Brickbats and opponents 
as well as the bouquets and proponents 
will be given our courteous attention. 


. : ROBERT EMMET BURKE 
Washington, D. C. 





Mr. Florence 


The purpose of this letter is to express 
my resentment at the malicious article 
which appeared in your issue of May 9 
concerning Mr. Fred F. Florence .. . 

Mr. Florence stands for everything that 
is good and constructive in this commu- 
nity; has the highest respect and esteem 
of the people of the city of Dallas and of 
Texas and of the Southwest ... Do you 
expect the public to believe that a promi- 
nent Chicago bond broker sold $800,000 
worth of bonds for $400,000 “because Mr. 
Florence told him that was an RFC loan 
requirement?” . 

FRANK L. McNENY 

Dallas, Texas 





Mexican Evolution 

Quite interesting that letter of Mr. 
A. H. Cameron, Texas City, Texas [News- 
WEEK, May 16], recording the insults to 
Americans in Mexico. It is to be trusted 
that the very courteous people of Mexico 
are not frequently given to such acts . 
Mexico is still in the throes of political 
evolution . . . It is still a dangerous place 
for investment of foreign capital, espe- 
cially that which would exploit the work- 
ers. It will take time for her to work out 
her appointed destiny .. . 


F. E. MORRISS 
Dallas, Texas 
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Tie That Binds— 


Albany: Policemen are going to wear 
bow ties. A tough resisting arrest may grab 
a four-in-hand tie for choking PUFPposes 
all he can do with a bow is untie it. 


Horse Wool— 


London: For centuries the Woolsack 
seat of the Lord Chancellor, has been the 
keystone of procedure in the House of 
Lords. Last week an enterprising reporte; 
scandalized the lords by ascertaining that 
it is not a woolsack at all. It is stuffed with 
horsehair. 


Footnote— 


Honolulu: Keoki Kepoo is Hawaii’s 
first “toe shine boy.” He keeps busy on the 








Wide World 


beach at Waikiki polishing up the girls 
painted toenails when they get dulled by 
sea water. 


Stilled— 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Moses Dudley, 47 


year-old Negro, was pulled into Federal 
court for operating an unlicensed still. It 
developed that he was careless about | 
censes in other directions—particularly i 
the matter of common-law marriages ! 
seven women. “How about children’ 
asked the court. Dudley replied: “I got 4 
lot, judge, but I don’t remember how 
many.” Dudley was sentenced to 
months in jail and fined $500 on the stil 
charge. 


Spliced— 
Godwin, N.C.: Mr. Stedman of God- 


win married Miss Godwin of Stedman. 
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( ANYWAY... EACH ) 
STYLE IS BEST 
| FOR ITS PURPOSE | 
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“I prefer AERO, the 
_ crisp, white round- 


a7 


dispensers —steel 
or Bakelite for 


wall or cooler— 
de luxe in design, 
harmonious in 
color!” 








“Many folks prefer AJAX, 
the clean cup, that is tapered 
to fic the hand. And 300 
AJAX cups fic the unbreak- — 
able Bakelite or steel dis- 
pensers for cooler or wall.” 






You'll be right whether you choose 
AERO or AJAX for each style is best 
for its purpose. Samples sent promptly. 
Check [] AERO [] AJAX 





LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. Div. 
68-B PRESCOTT ST. » WORCESTER, MASS. 
270-B Broadway 221-B No. LaSalle St. 
New York Chicago 
PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO., DIV. 
q 416-B Second Street, San Francisco y 
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STAINLESS STEEL | j nti 
Ave 








“spy rir 
Sue walks in beauty ... with oy 
poise and confidence, not clutching at pave 
seats to keep her balance. She is serene of his 0 
. at ease . . . supremely at home being al 
amid the attractive appointments of | of these 
a smooth-riding Budd-built train. “4 sy 
Budd trains are built for the om : 
traveler’s comfort. They are insulated amazed 
against noise. Because of the lower showed 
center of gravity, they hug the rails } Mve # 
and ride smoothly, without vibration. =" 
They are, of course, air-conditioned. Stone 
Their decorative scheme creates a 
pleasant atmosphere of good taste. Desp 
Nothing that might add to the enjoy- os 
5 © ; tice Ste 
ment of traveling has been overlooked. terial fc 
And with this comfort goes | Justice 
safety —the first requirement in all f ‘™ 
, , weeks ; 
railroad travel. For Budd trains are ie 
built of stainless steel, the strongest [ gories 
metal ever used in railroad-car con- | close to 
struction. This gleaming alloy—_ J viahis: 





welded by the exclusive SHotwetp* } fight la 


process — makes possible the elimina- rv 

i ° ol some 
tion of useless weight. Thus you travel | +4: 
swiftly, safely, restfully. shortly 


Budd light-weight trains of asa 
stainless steel attract passengers. They | °°" ' 
have established new standards of Black 

lack 
comfort in travel ... have accustomed 


, ; Lik 
the public to require speed and safety Py : 
... amid beauty of surroundings. “fend. 
; much 
© Originator of ALL STEEL* bodies jor} ji 
automobiles, now used almost universally, in the 
the Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing Com- ws 
pany has pioneered modern methods in the —s 
design and fabrication of steel products. supplie 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. oft. Childs 
up in la 


EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING | 
COMPANY + PHILADELPHIA - peTROM | Hull 
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What’s Behind Today’s 


| News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


werr 


Anti-Nazis Spies 





A voluntary and effective anti-Nazi 
“spy ring” has enabled Rep. Samuel Dick- 
sein of New York to collect documents 
which give detailed plans for a Nazi or- 
ganization in the U. S. Dickstein has two 
of his own agents collecting data, but he’s 
being aided by nearly 100 volunteers. Some 
of these have got into secret meetings of 
the German-American Bund and other 
Nazi groups and have obtained documen- 
tary material and photographs that have 
amazed House leaders to whom Dickstein 
showed them. Many of the documents 
have already been proved authentic by 
recent disclosures in Eastern States. 


Stone vs. Black 


Despite the flood of denials, insiders 
don’t doubt for a minute that it was Jus- 
tice Stone who supplied much of the ma- 
terial for Marquis Childs’ article attacking 
Justice Black. Stone’s views have been 
known to some Washingtonians for many 
weeks and were first reported here last 
February. Moreover, it’s known that other 
stories purporting to come from “sources 
close to the court” have come from Stone 
via his newspaper friends. During the court 
fight last year, Stone called another Jus- 
tice at least twice to check his recollection 
of some inside fact; in both cases the in- 
formation appeared in a political column 
shortly afterward. The Justice whom he 
phoned later told a reporter: “I’m afraid 
Stone is talking too much.” 


Black Fights Back 


Likewise there’s something laughable in 
the newspaper reports attributed to 
‘friends of Justice Black.” In actuality 
much of the information came from Black 
himself. During talks with his own friends 
mn the press corps, he dropped words criti- 
cing “leaks” on the Supreme Court and 
supplied information tending to refute 
Childs’ charges. These, of course, bobbed 
up in later newspaper stories. 


Hull Irritation 


Despite stout denials, Secretary Hull has 
recently been irritated almost to the point 
of resigning. His irritation has increased as 
columnists have made field days of citing 
interdepartmental friction and criticizing 


the State Department on its handling of 
the Spanish embargo, sale of arms to Ger- 
many, and the Mexican oil fight. Hull has 
explained to friends that, while he and 
F.D.R. frequently disagree, it is on method 
and not on objectives—the same explana- 
tion that Under-Secretary Welles gives for 
reports of his disputes with Hull. But the 
President is showing an increasing tenden- 
cy to go along with Welles’ pragmatic 
views rather than with Hull’s more vision- 
ary ideas. 


Morgenthau Surprise 


Many jumped to the conclusion that 
Secretary Morgenthau had suddenly as- 
serted his independence by his unexpected 
move in blocking the White House effort 
to appoint Charles West as Comptroller of 
the Currency. Actually, Morgenthau, sur- 
prised by newspaper stories predicting 
West’s appointment, rushed to the White 
House and saw F.D.R. To keep peace, 
Roosevelt agreed to find West another 
job. Morgenthau then issued his sharp 
statement opposing West. 


Morgenthau Plan 


Secretary Morgenthau is hatching a 
plan for Federal grants to states and lo- 
calities for direct cash relief. He believes 
it’s the only answer to the acute relief 
problem in several large cities, since the 
WPA won’t be able to take up the slack 
without more money than the President’s 
spending program allots. The Morgenthau 
plan will be fought by WPA officials who 
fear any Federal participation in direct 
cash relief will be used to undermine the 
work-relief principle. 


Farley Rebuke 


After a Cabinet meeting last week 
Democratic Chairman Farley took Secre- 
tary Wallace to task for failing to support 
Rep. Otha D. Wearin, young New Dealer 
who is opposing Senator Gillette in the 
Iowa Democratic Senatorial primary. Wal- 
lace had been trying to keep all the Iowa 
factions satisfied, since his Presidential 
aspirations would be aided by a solid state 
delegation in the 1940 convention. But he 
promised Farley to think the matter over. 


British Stiffen 


One of the reasons the Anglo-American 
trade treaty has slipped out of the news 
is that negotiations have been hampered 
by stiffening British demands. Now that 
the Chamberlain government is tending 
toward appeasement of the Fascist powers 
and away from the idea of a united demo- 


cratic front, the British have less political 
need of the treaty and have been less will- 
ing to make concessions. However, some 
agreement will be reached—possibly in 
the next few weeks—but it will amount to 
considerably less than Secretary Hull had 
hoped. 


Trivia 

Since the Senate has been recessing in- 
stead of adjourning it has had only two 
“legislative days” this year; this means 
that the Rev. ZeBarney Phillips who draws 
$1,680 a year to offer prayers at the start 
of each legislative day, has so far been 
paid $840 a prayer . . .Washington is still 
wondering what F.D.R. and Columnist 
Walter Winchell talked about last week; 
dropping in for a “brief chat,” Winchell 
stayed 45 minutes while Hull and others 
waited outside; a secretary bounced in 
three times, only to find that Roosevelt, 
not Winchell, was prolonging the conversa- 
tion . . . In preparation for defending his 
position before the Congressional inquiry, 
Dr. Arthur Morgan is working over docu- 
ments that he began collecting fully three 
years ago, when he became convinced that 
an explosion over TVA activities was inevi- 
table . . . Alexander Kirk, new counselor 
to the American Embassy in Moscow, who 
will take charge when Ambassador Davies 
shifts to Brussels, is one of the most vehe- 
mently anti-Communist in the diplomatic 
service. 





Balbo Sore Spot 


Witn the Hitler visit completed, 
Mussolini can settle down to solving one 
of his sorest problems. Italo Balbo, when 
he went to Libya as governor in 1933, was 
promised another job in five years. Now, 
with an amazing administrative record be- 
hind him, he’s asking the Duce to make 
good. He wants to be Fascist party secre- 
tary, but he won’t get the job because the 
Duce doesn’t care to have so popular, 
colorful, and independent a figure holding 
a job that’s considered next to his own in 
importance. Balbo is much more likely to 
replace the ailing Duke of Aosta as Vice- 
roy of Ethiopia, conveniently remote from 
Rome. Le Journal, French newspaper, was 
banned in Italy when it printed a report 
that Balbo would be sent to Ethiopia. 


Eden’s Future 


You can safely discount reports that ex- 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden will soon 
return to an official position. He’s known 
to have rejected several offers of minor 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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Cabinet posts, one of them only last week. 
With the help of other prominent Con- 
servatives equally opposed to Chamber- 
lain’s pro-German policy, Eden now plans 
a long-term comeback campaign to gain 
control of the Conservative party. 


Arab Worries 


With the struggle for control of Palestine 
entering its most bitter stage, Arab leaders 
are worrying about reports that Mussolini 
promised the British to end Fascist sup- 
port for Arab agitators there. As soon as 
the reports reached him, the Grand Mufti 
—who directs much of the agitation from 
his exile in Syria—dispatched an envoy to 
Rome with instructions to check up there 
and then go to Berlin to try to insure Hit- 
ler’s continued support. Whether he suc- 
ceeds or fails, violence in Palestine can be 
expected to grow worse during the next 
few months. 


King Carol ‘Incident’ 

Though press dispatches from Rumania 
casually dismissed it as a “minor incident,” 
there appears to have been real news in 
the “accidental” firing of a shot near the 
King during a celebration. Indications are 
that a fanatic member of the Iron Guard, 
enraged by Carol’s recent disbanding of 
the Fascist group, attempted to assassi- 
nate him. News-agency cables that hinted 
at some such link with the Iron Guard 
were quickly “corrected” as a result of 
denials and pressure from the Rumanian 
Foreign Office. 


Chinese Flood Disaster 


One of the worst floods in recent Chinese 
history is due to begin in late June or 
early July, the annual high-water time of 
the Yellow River. This year, because of 
war conditions, the dikes have gone un- 
tended and, still more serious, many have 
been cut or blown up. Experts fear that 
this summer the annual flood may go all 
the way to Peiping, causing thousands of 
deaths. 


Vienna Dying? 

Economists who know Central Europe 
now believe the Nazis won’t attempt to 
turn Vienna into a Nazi center but will 
instead build up Munich as key city in 
their economic drive in the Danubian and 
Balkan areas. Though it hasn’t yet been 
announced, it is in Munich that the state 
monopoly office controlling all Central 
European trade will be set up. Vienna’s 
native industry—largely devoted to mak- 
ing luxury articles—is controlled by Jews 
and dependent on highly skilled Czech 
labor; hence, it'll probably be permitted 
to fade out. 


Turkish Strategy 


Behind the little-publicized visit of the 
Turkish Foreign Minister to Belgrade last 


week is a tense diplomatic situation which 
is still being kept under cover. With Hit- 
ler’s moves now directed toward achieving 
domination of Central Europe and the 
Balkans, Turkey as a powerful member 
of the Balkan Entente is doing all possible 
to forestall him. Note that Belgrade, first 
on the Foreign Minister’s visiting list, is 
hub of both the Little and Balkan En- 


tentes. 


Foreign Notes 


The Coronation Roll has been removed 
from public exhibition in London after 
being on view for months; a court official, 
asked to approve publication of a fac- 
simile, discovered that the King’s signature 
was shaky ... The news was suppressed 
but six planes crashed and at least ten 
men were killed at Furbara airport in 
secret air-force rehearsals preceding Hit- 
ler’s arrival in Italy . . . In anticipation 
of Germany’s closer relations with Spain 
and Latin American countries, Nazi 
schools have been ordered to increase the 
Spanish courses offered . . . Bitter rivalry 
for leadership of the Polish Nazis has 
broken out between two would-be Fiihrers, 
Senators Wiesner and von Hasbach; 
they’ve taken their quarrel to Hitler, with 
von Hasbach favored to win. 





New Products 


Wai Streeters are forming a new com- 
pany to start large-scale production of 
salted unshelled peanuts; the nuts, treated 
by a new process that impregnates them 
with salt while they’re still in their shells, 
will soon be widely marketed . . . You'll 
shortly be reading of bank holdups 
thwarted by a device that enables the 
teller to push a hidden lever which silent- 
ly dumps the entire contents of his cash 
drawer into a time-locked safe below . . . 
A new system for “anchoring” colors to 
textile fabrics permits printing striking 
color effects on wools, silks, and certain 
rayons just as they’ve long been printed 
on cotton. 


FDIC vs. New Jersey 


Banking, of all things, may be the issue 
over which the Roosevelt administration 
will finally collide with Boss Hague’s 
Democratic machine in New Jersey. While 
the administration has carefully dodged 
any statements on the Hague scandals, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. has been 
getting fed up with New Jersey’s bank 
administration. The state authorities, 
FDIC Chairman Crowley says, have been 
so lax that New Jersey’s present bank as- 
sets are of much poorer quality than those 
elsewhere in the country. The FDIC may 
feel compelled to force a cleanup in order 
to protect the insurance it carries on Jer- 
sey banks. 


——__ 
Radiant Heat 


A major scientific development of the 
future promises to be the perfection ¢ 
radiant heat. It is a system for keeping 
occupants of a room warm by heat rad. 
ated from wall panels to the clothing 
without the expense of warming all thy 
air in the room. In recent experiment; 
human beings were kept comfortable {y 
hours in a room where the air tempera. 
ture stood at 40 degrees. As a commercial 
starter, a Texas firm has begun prodye. 
tion on a radiant heater which is to be 
attached to the ceiling to supply warmth 
in garages, machine shops, and _ other 
places that can’t be shut off from outside 
temperatures. 


Business Footnotes 


It is the New York Stock Exchange 
chairman himself, W. McC. Martin, who 
has been trying (so far, vainly) to induce 
President Hutchins of Chicago University 
to accept the stock-exchange presidency 
. . - House action on the spending-lending 
bill set off a speculative boom in cotton 
gray goods in anticipation of heavy buy. 
ing to clothe reliefers . . . More than one 
effort to “sell” Americans on low-price, 
low-power autos is in the offing; among 
those working over plans for such cars is 
one of the country’s biggest radio com- 
panies, which is considering a $250 two- 
cylinder model . . . Wholesale trends indi- 
cate that retail prices of men’s shoes will 
drop 5 to 15% by mid-fall. 





Entertainment Lines 


FE, necutives of three major film com- 
panies are drawing up plans fora $1,000,000 
World’s Fair exhibit which would show a 
complete Hollywood studio plant in actual 
operation . . . Sam Goldwyn will produce 
a movie based on the Nazi absorption of 
Austria; it’ll feature Jascha Heifetz, the 
concert violinist, in a straight dramatic 
role . . . Father Coughlin is planning his 
biggest radio splurge next season; it'll be 
gin Nov. 6, run for 30 weeks over 7 
stations. 


Missing Persons 


Norman Alley, Universal Newsreel 
cameraman who filmed the Panay bomb- 
ing last December, has resumed charge of 
the company’s Hollywood office; covers 
West Coast assignments; filmed the recetl 
California flood; plans a lecture tour this 
fall . . . Louis Parisot, for years chiel 
assistant to Dr. Louis Pasteur, now lives 
in Bartow, Fla.; though nearly 80, he still 
does occasional chemical research for phos 
phate plants . . . René Fonck, French 
World War flying ace who shot down 
enemy planes in 400 air battles, is now # 
a lieutenant colonel in the French air te 
serve, and Air Ministry technical chief. 
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G.O.P. Initiative Reborn 


in Drive by 3 Congressmen 


12-Point ‘Rescue’ Plan 
Offered as the House Passes 
Spending-Lending Bill 


Reps. Robert L. Bacon of New York, 
Richard B. Wigglesworth of Massachu- 
stts, and John Taber of New York share 
three points of similarity. They are Repub- 
licans. They are ranking minority mem- 
bers of the powerful House Appropriations 
Committee. And they are persistent rant- 
ers against New Deal spending policies. 
In the face of the huge Democratic ma- 
jority, their individual and sporadic ef- 
forts to cut Federal expenses and reduce 





Newsphotos 


Dissenters: John Taber... 


taxes have rarely even rippled Washing- 
ton legislative waters. 

Last week, however, the three Republi- 
cans finally took collective action. They 
banded together to issue a condemnation of 
New Deal plans. The result was a major po- 
litical splash that arrested capital attention 
and gave evidence of a reversal of G.O.P.’s 
long strategy of deliberate inaction. 


Report 


One quiet afternoon a fortnight ago Con- 
gressman Wigglesworth and two G.O.P. 


press agents, Franklin Waltman and Law- 
rence Sullivan, met with Robert Bacon in 
the tastefully furnished living room of 
his F Street home. The four were of a 
common creed: they believed President 
Roosevelt’s $5,000,000,000 spending-lend- 
ing program was heading the country for 
economic disaster. 

During the next 48 hours, Bacon and 
Wigglesworth—and Taber, who soon 
joined them—met day and night. By mid- 
week the trio completed an incisive docu- 
ment officially designated as the Appro- 
priations Committee’s “Minority Report 
on the Relief and Recovery Program.” 
So swiftly and secretly had the group 
worked that other minority members had 
no chance to sign the report before it was 
rushed out in two forms: the officially 
printed House document and a seventeen- 
page duplicate that was sped to news- 
paper men from the G.O.P. National Com- 
mittee’s mimeograph machines. 

Ordinarily, in New Deal Washington, 
the dissenting opinions of Republican mi- 
norities are glanced at, then quickly for- 
gotten. But this report demanded atten- 
tion on three counts: (1) it was secretly 
composed, hence completely unexpected; 
(2) it set forth a full twelve-point “Five 
Year Republican Plan” to “rescue” the 
country, and (3) it was the first case of 
militant and constructive group action by 
Republican Congressmen in more than a 
year. 

Bacon, Taber, and Wigglesworth blamed 
the slump squarely on the White House: 
“By the unanimous verdict of reputable 
economic opinion this depression flows di- 
rectly from the dangerous monetary, fiscal, 
and administrative policies of the Roose- 
velt administration.” 

Destructively the authors condemned 
New Deal “waste and extravagance.” Con- 
structively, they proposed, among other 
things: elimination of WPA by making the 
states administer relief and contribute 25 
per cent of the cost; a Congressional in- 
vestigation of WPA to learn whether relief 
funds are being used to buy votes; killing 
the proposed PWA loans and grants to 
states for current pump priming; repeal 
of the undistributed-profits tax and elimi- 
nation of tax-exempt securities; reduction 
of social-security taxes; and revision of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

To support their contention that relief 


rolls increase in election years and decrease 
in off years, the report quoted official 
WPA data. (Harry Hopkins, WPA Ad- 
ministrator, at once blasted back that 
from 1933 to 1938 the curve of the relief 
load, including aid to unemployables and 
dependent children, almost exactly fol- 
lowed the unemployment graphs for the 
same period.) 

Next, the Bacon-Taber-Wigglesworth 
broadside called for an end to “harassing 
restrictions and administration assaults on 
business” and for a lessening of “govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise.” 
The report admitted that the first Roose- 
velt pump-priming program had a “psy- 
chological value” because “it aroused hopes 
that it was a workable scheme.” But: 
“The country has now lost faith and con- 
fidence in ‘spending-your-way-to-prosper- 
ity’ schemes.” As proof, the report’s au- 
thors quoted The New York Times busi- 
ness index for the week before and the 
week following the President’s April mes- 
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.. and Robert L. Bacon 


sage on spending. The index had dropped 
from 77.1 to 75.4. 

The document concluded: “Words are 
not sufficient: action is imperative now.” 


Renaissance 

The call to action had a welcome ring to 
Republican Congressmen. During the first 
four years of the New Deal, they had 
helplessly bruised themselves against the 
Democratic majority’s stone wall. In fact, 
the G.O.P. almost ceased to function as 
an opposition party. Then, in February 
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1937, the Republicans saw in the Demo- 
cratic intraparty squabble over the Presi- 
dent’s Supreme Court plan a chance to 
themselves needless punishment. 
They adopted a simple and effective plan, 
contenting themselves for the most part 
with backstage maneuvers to widen the 
breach between Left and Right Demo- 
cratic factions. Gleefully they watched 
Democrats defeat the Supreme Court, 
Wage-Hour, and Reorganization Bills. 

Recently two factors suggested to G.O.P. 
strategists that the hour had come to be- 
stir themselves in their own name. The 
new depression was tending to dispel the 
magic of the name “Roosevelt”; and Re- 
publicans realized they should establish 
at least a few clear-cut issues before the 
November Congressional elections. 

First signs of a Republican renaissance 
came from non-Congressional sources. A 
fortnight ago, at a G.O.P. convention in 
Oklahoma City, Herbert Hoover enunci- 
ated an eleven-point anti-New Deal pro- 
gram. Last week the Republican Commit- 
tee on Program prepared to send ques- 
tionnaires to every registered party mem- 
ber. The committee also decided to find a 
score of experts to “analyze and audit the 
New Deal.” 

It was in cooperation with the G.O.P. 
National Committee in Washington that 
Congressmen Bacon, Taber, and Wiggles- 
worth resolved that the psychological mo- 
ment had arrived for a rebirth of G.O.P. 


Congressional initiative. 


Result 


Whatever effect the Republican revival 
had on party morale, its first legislative 
results were inauspicious. In their strat- 
ezy against the relief-recovery measure, 
the G.O.P. forces concentrated behind the 
two sweeping amendments proposed by 
Bacon: (1) to turn administration of re- 
lief over to state agencies; (2) to guar- 
antee that none of the pump-priming funds 
would finance projects competing with 
private enterprises. 

In the day-long floor fight, Bacon’s 
amendments met the same fate as scores 
of other G.O.P. attempts to modify the 
measure. Not one came even close to pass- 
ing. Only at the end of the debate did the 
Democratic phalanx crack enough to let 
Progressives boost the Rural Electrical 
Administration’s share from $60,000,000 
to $100,000,000. Then the House passed 
the $2,519,425,000 measure, 329 to 70. 
Major funds authorized were $1,250,000,- 
000 for WPA, $965,000,000 for WPA, 
$175,000,000 for the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, and $75,000,000 for the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 

To the Bacon group’s dismay, the ma- 
jority passing the bill included 23 Re- 
publicans. 


save 


Scoreboard 


As the measure went to the Senate, 
both parties were able to discover cheering 





aspects in the political picture. Despite 
their expected defeat on the spending bill, 
Republicans felt that the Bacon-Taber- 
Wigglesworth report had given their party 
a much-needed spur to collective, affirm- 
ative action. 

Democratic leaders, on the other hand, 
rejoiced over restoration of party solidar- 
ity in Congress. The spending bill provided 
one more piece of evidence that last fort- 
night’s New Deal victory in Florida, the 


——= 
threat of the new La Follette party, anj 
the imminence of Congressional election 
had once more turned the party’s y. 
wieldy majority into an effective majority 
As for the spending-lending program, al 
signs early this week pointed to its certain 
enactment with only minor changes, 
Earlier Senate plans to earmark the fund; 
had lost ground—mainly because Senators 
each with his own pet projects, couldn’ 
agree on how or what to earmark. 
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War and Peace: New York’s Chinese forgot their tong feuds and 
marched 12,000 strong on National Humiliation Day, May 9,—anniver- 
sary of Japan’s imposition of the famous 21 points in 1915. In the Solidar- 
ity Day parade—so renamed last week—100 girls bore up the republic’ 
flag until war-chest offerings, and a steady drizzle, made it so heavy that 


men had to take it over. 
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Foreign Policy 


Three U.S. Slaps at Fascism 








Led by Ickes’ Ban on Helium 


For months, the administration has 
seized every chance to make Hitler and 
Mussolini feel its displeasure without 
goading them to retaliation. Last week 
President Roosevelt gave the cause of 
Fascism three more raps but also gave it 
an indirect boost. 

Though the President knew the action 
would gratify Germany and Italy, he re- 
jected proposals to lift the American em- 
bargo on arms shipments to Spain and 
thus aid the loyalists. After a talk with 
Mr. Roosevelt, Secretary of State Hull 
warned the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee against “reversal of our policy of 
strict noninterference.” The committee 
then obediently tabled the Nye resolution 
to lift the embargo and thereby postponed 
indefinitely any alteration of existing neu- 
trality laws. 

Every other American foreign-policy 
move during the week, however, was anti- 
Fascist. May 9 Ambassador Hugh R. Wil- 
son handed to the German Foreign Office 
an “emphatic protest” which in effect 
warned the Nazis not to confiscate the 
property of American Jews in Germany. 
By decree, Hitler had demanded that resi- 
dent Jews, German or not, declare all prop- 
erty exceeding $2,000. The Ambassador 
pointed out that application of the decree 
to Americans would constitute treaty vio- 
lation. 

Three days later, Fascist methods came 
in for a second rebuke from the adminis- 
tration when Secretary Hull took up at a 
press conference the touchy subject of 
Ethiopia. Britain and France seemed on 
the verge of recognizing the Italian con- 
quest. Would the United States follow 
suit? No, Hull replied, American policy 
laid down in 1932 remained unchanged: 
no recognition for territory acquired by 
force. 

As forces to deter Fascist aggression, 
however, these rebuffs were flea bites. Far 
more irritating to Germany was a decision 
that Mr. Roosevelt made later in the 
week, 


Military Purposes’ 

When the Hindenburg blew up a year 
4go, Germany resolved never to launch 
another hydrogen-filled airship. Last sum- 
mer Congress allotted Germany 17,900,000 
cubic feet of America’s helium supply on 
condition that it would not be used for 
“military purposes.” So the Zeppelin Co. 
temodeled the half-finished LZ-130 and 
Prepared to put it into transatlantic pas- 
senger service this month. 

But Germany hadn’t reckoned with 
Secretary of Interior Ickes, Hitler-hater 
whose department has control over Amer- 
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ican helium. The Austrian seizure made 
Ickes so suspicious of Nazi guarantees that 
two months ago he held up helium ship- 
ments to Germany, declaring that the gas 
might be used in warfare. The Zeppelin 
Co. fretted in vain and finally dispatched 
the world’s foremost dirigible expert, Dr. 
Hugo Eckener, to plead for the helium’s 
release. 





International 


Rear Admiral Andrews clashed with Lt. W. J. Slattery 


Last week, while Eckener waited im- 
patiently at the German Embassy in Wash- 
ington, President Roosevelt held an hour’s 
conference with Ickes, Solicitor General 
Jackson, Chief of Staff Craig, and Chief 
of Naval Operations Leahy. Though the 
military experts agreed there was no great 
“military importance” to the 10,000,000 
cubic feet of helium Germany wanted im- 
mediately, Ickes insisted there was. 

The President could easily have forced 
Ickes to back down, but he chose instead 
to take Jackson’s legal opinion that an 
objection by any one member of the Na- 
tional Munitions Control Board could 
block the helium shipment. Ickes, of 
course, was that member. So the White 
House blithely announced that Mr. Roose- 
velt was “powerless.” 

Dr. Eckener mourned: “It means the 
death sentence for commercial lighter-than- 
air craft.” New Dealers quietly rejoiced: 
America had found a small weapon with 
more bargaining value than all the rou- 
tine protests it could file with Germany. 





The U.S. vs. Koko 


In a diplomatic sense, the United States 
still wouldn’t admit last week that Ethio- 
pia is Italian territory. In a practical sense, 
it had to. 

Twelve years ago a 15-year-old Ethio- 
pian named Mahomet Koko di Korese 
landed in Mexico on a banana _ boat, 
sneaked across the United States border, 
and embarked on a career of lawlessness. 





After he had served a string of prison 
sentences, the immigration authorities 
caught up with him. Meanwhile, Italy 
had absorbed Ethiopia, theoretically mak- 
ing Mahomet Koko a man without a 
country. 

That posed a problem. In order to de- 
port Mahomet Koko, the United States 
had to provide him with some kind of 


International 


travel credentials. The authorities finally 
decided that if he wasn’t a subject of 
Mussolini he wasn’t anything. So last 
January they applied to the Italian con- 
sulate in New York for a passport. Last 
week they put Mahomet Koko aboard the 
Italian liner Rex and shipped him off to 
Addis Ababa as an “Italian East African.” 


The Navy 


Last January President Roosevelt asked 
Congress for a bigger Navy, arguing: “Our 
national defense is, in the light of the in- 
creasing armaments of other nations, in- 
adequate for purposes of national secur- 
eure 

Last week Congress answered the Presi- 
dent by sending to the White House for his 
signature a Naval Expansion Bill authoriz- 
ing expenditure of $1,156,000,000 for three 
battleships which, at Presidential discre- 
tion, may displace as much as 45,000 tons 
each; two 20,000-ton aircraft carriers; 9 
light cruisers; 9 submarines; 23 destroyers; 
23 auxiliary vessels; and a $3,000,000 dir- 
igible. 





{ In behalf of a companion measure to the 
Naval Expansion Bill, Rear Admiral Adol- 
phus Andrews appeared last week be- 
fore the Senate Naval Affairs Committee. 
To the Admiral, new ships without new 
men meant a job half done. He urged that 
Congress pass the bill to raise the number 
of Navy line officers by 1,050 and Marine 
Corps officers by 600. During this hearing 
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Wide World 


Alaska: a typical home of today 


occurred an event that set Washington 
naval circles agog: a lieutenant heckled an 
admiral and the admiral apologized to the 
lieutenant. 

Asked about the usefulness of “passed 
over” officers—those who failed to win 
promotions after long periods—Admiral 
Andrews said: “They perform certain du- 
ties. It may be better to have them go out. 
It is not a very contented element.” 

Shortly after, the committee heard from 
one of the “passed over” men who had 
got special permission to attend the hear- 
ing, Lt. William J. Slattery. This 40-year- 
old officer has remained in the same rank 
for the past sixteen years. 

“I admit we’re discontented,” snapped 
Slattery, “but I take issue with the charge 
that we are not of any use.” He com- 
plained that in sixteen years some 1,600 
officers had been promoted over his head 
—among them men who had been court- 
martialed. In the past four years, he added, 
he had been praised by three different ad- 
mirals and recommended for higher rank 
by his commanding officers. 

Before Slattery had finished, Admiral 
Andrews broke in: “May I say that I per- 
sonally have a very high regard for Lieu- 
tenant Slattery .. . I did not mean to re- 
flect on [passed-over officers’] actual value 
to the Navy.” The lieutenant withdrew 
his remarks with: “I have no ax to grind.” 





Checked Out 


With the aid of a checkbook any nimble 
person can set up a self-perpetuating sup- 
ply of cash—until the law catches up with 
him. The procedure is simple. A man goes 
to a friend or a shopkeeper and cashes a 
check for $20. Next day, he goes else- 
where and cashes another check, this time 
for $30. Before the first check gets back 


to the bank, the man deposits $20 of his 
new cash and pockets the difference. Day 
after day, he cashes bigger checks, each 
time depositing enough to cover his previ- 
ous check and keeping the change. Ironi- 
cally, the more checks he cashes, the better 
his credit and the easier his swindle. 

Arraigned in Felony Court at Chicago 
last week, a former G-man established 
what was probably an all-time record for 
beating bad checks to the bank. 

After a career as an investigator in the 
bankruptcy division of the United States 
Department of Justice, Walter H. Wood 
had become a private investigator. Later 
he went into business as president of the 
Modern Equipment Co., makers of plumb- 
ing supplies. Three years ago trouble over- 
took him. 

An uninsured fire loss wiped out $12,000 
of Wood’s assets. Pressed for cash, he be- 

















———. 
gan writing checks against money he didy' 
possess. Always careful to cover each day; 
overdrafts, Wood presently found himsel 
panting in a vicious circle: to get mop 
cash he had to write more checks to get 
more cash to write more checks. Not unti 
last Apr. 27 did his system collapse. Op- 
erators of a currency exchange, instead of 
clearing one of his checks in the normal 
way, sent it direct to his bank to be ceri. 
fied—before he had made a new deposit 

At the end of his career, Wood was 
cashing between 35 and 50 checks a day 
for a daily total of $4,000 to $5,000. In the 
last year alone, Wood cashed 12,009 
checks; on his last busy day he wrote 3g, 
next to last day, 43. But because he used 
most of the proceeds to cover overdrafts 
Wood’s 12,000 checks cost their cashers 
only $8,200. 





Matanuska 


Government Starts Putting 


Alaskans on Their Own 


Since the purchase of Alaska 70 years 
ago, the United States has regarded its 
northernmost possession as a fabulous 
windfall to be looted of its gold, copper, 
and furs. The territory’s 30,000 whites, 
dreaming of statehood, have looked for- 
ward to the time when a vastly increased 
population would prosper on the rich coal 


and oil deposits and the splotches of un- 


believably fertile earth. 

Nine years ago, Col. O. F. Ohlson, head 
of the government-owned Alaska Railroad 
and long a leader in the colonization move- 
ment, took active steps to draw recruits. 
Some 110 Midwest families responded to 
his poster campaign, but by the end of 
two years lack of cash had driven most of 
them back. 








Some typical Matanuska vegetables 
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After Ohlson’s first attempt failed, he 
cast about for other means to further his 
colonization experiment. He saw his 
chance in the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. Partly at Ohlson’s insti- 
gation, FERA in 1935 began rounding up 
rospects for the most lavishly subsidized 
colonization project in American history— 
an experimental farm settlement in the 
Matanuska Valley just beneath the Arctic 
Circle in South Alaska. After three years’ 
trial, the Federal government last week 
took the first step toward putting the col- 
ony on its own. Through the WPA, suc- 
cessor to FERA, it announced withdrawal 
of the $75 monthly “security development” 
allowance for each family. 


Pioneers 

FERA case workers had chosen the 
neo-pioneers from the Midwest’s hardy 
North European stock—Swedes, Finns, 
and Norwegians. Most of the 200 families 
were Midwestern farmers who had tried 
to win a living from the region’s sub- 
marginal acres. But the colonists had 
hardly begun settling when fantastic tales 
filtered down from Matanuska. The soil 
wouldn’t grow good crops; the farmers 
wouldn’t work; their wives ran up huge 
commissary bills until some families owed 
the government as much as $15,000; the 
land wasn’t cleared; there were no housing 
facilities; voracious mosquitoes made life 
almost unbearable. Most of the tenderfeet 
were ready to quit in disgust. 

Other reports were wildly optimistic. 
The silt loam and peat soil grew gargan- 
tuan vegetables—tomatoes the size of can- 
taloupes, strawberries big as babies’ fists. 
Well diggers found gold nuggets; moose 
and bear came begging to be shot; trout 
thronged the hillside streams; and salmon 
clogged the rivers. 

Truth lay between the two extremes. 
Supplies had been delayed, and advance 
workers lacked means to prepare land and 
build houses. After the colonists arrived 
at Palmer, once little more than a post- 
office hamlet, they had to live in tents the 
first summer. The mosquitoes were numer- 
ous and fierce, but they thrived only in the 
brush. The soil produced huge vegetables, 
though some were watery. 

By last week arrival of new families and 
departure of others had left the total at 
168. To these, 123 children had been born 
snce 1935. The workers had made Palmer 
into a brisk and modern little town, with 
graveled roads, electricity, a community 
center, a hospital, and an _ up-to-date 
school. Today the farmers themselves live 
m snug log houses. They keep their in- 
creasing livestock in trim barns; they can 
vegetables, fish, and fruit; and most of 
them till soil far more productive than any 
they had known in the States. 

Announcing the cessation of Federal 
funds, WPA officials last week put the 
average family’s indebtedness to the gov- 
‘ment at $5,000. They predicted that 


the farmers’ $30-an-acre cash return would 
enable most colonists to wipe out their in- 
debtedness within ten years. That would 
mean a net cost to the government of 
roughly $4,000,000—a sum $3,200,000 less 
than the original price paid Russia for the 
whole territory but actually only about the 
paper value of any American town of sim- 
ilar size. 





Roosevelt Week 


Among his assorted activities last week, 
President Roosevelt signed a bill making 
Armistice Day a national legal holiday,* 
aroused speculation by taking Sen. Rob- 
ert La Follette, co-leader of the new 
Progressive party, along on a week-end 
cruise, and refused to comment on Mayor 
Frank Hague’s alleged suppression of civil 
liberties in Jersey City. 

At his Tuesday press conference, Mr. 
Roosevelt answered questions about the 
New Deal’s victory in the Florida pri- 
maries by simply translating the Latin 
phrase “Res ipsa loquitur” (the thing 
speaks for itself) . Earl Godwin, Hearst re- 
porter, quickly wisecracked: “I thought 
you were going to say ‘caveat emptor’ ” 
(let the buyer beware) . 

Two other Presidential moves served no- 
tice that, if openings present themselves, 
Mr. Roosevelt will exert direct pressure 
on state primary contests: 

In Oregon, Gov. Charles H. (“Old Iron 
Pants”) Martin, 74-year-old conservative 
Democrat seeking reelection, had tried to 
make political capital out of the Presi- 
dent’s visit to Oregon last fall. The 
Governor quoted Mr. Roosevelt as saying 
then: “You and I made a good pair.” Up- 
on hearing of the incident, the President 





*Heretofore, Nov. 11 has been a legal holi- 
day only by action of state governments. 





Harris & Ewing 


President’s friend: McAdoo 


effectively disowned Martin. Through Sec- 
retary Stephen Early, the White House 
announced: “To the best of his knowledge 
the President never made such a statement 
to Governor Martin.” 

In California, supporters of Sen. Wil- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo made public a letter 


% 
me, 





Harris & Ewing 


Elliott Roosevelt 


Mr. Roosevelt had written to the Senator 
on Mar. 16 urging him to run for reelection: 

“Dear Mac: 

“The more I think of it the more con- 
vinced I have become that you ought to 
stand for reelection . . . I always have ap- 
preciated the fine support you have given 
my administration ... As ever yours, 


Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 


{ Elliott Roosevelt once said: “It’s aw- 
fully tough to be the son of a President.” 
Last week an event in Kentucky illus- 
trated his point. As Elliott drove with 
friends into the grounds of the Louisville 
Country Club, an unidentified man in a 
parked car “besmirched” the President’s 
name. Quickly resentful, Elliott urged the 
stranger to fight. Apologies prevented 
bloodshed. 





New Deal Changes 
J. W. Hanes, Once $80 Clerk, 


Now Assistant in Treasury 


Last week the New Deal underwent 
one of its periodic personnel shake-ups. 
Culminating a feud with Secretary Ickes, 
Under-Secretary of the Interior Charles 
West resigned in favor of Henry Slattery, 
Ickes’ personal assistant. In the Com- 
merce Department, Col. Richard C. Pat- 
terson, former vice president of the 
National Broadcasting Co., stepped into 
the long-vacant Assistant Secretaryship. 
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Hugh S. Gibson quit as Ambassador to 
Belgium. 

Of all the changes, the most important 
was in the Treasury Department. There 
the New Deal had placed some of its most 
distinguished aides, only to lose one after 
the other. In the turnover were such 
names as Sprague, Warren, Viner, Ache- 
son, Coolidge, and Roche. Last week 
President Roosevelt appointed a new As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury—John 
W. Hanes. 


Gap Filler 

The New Deal last December felt a 
drastic need for an SEC Commissioner 
with Wall Street training and Wall 
Street’s confidence. Checking over possi- 
bilities, the President hit upon John W. 
Hanes, a wealthy and youthful North 
Carolinjan who had been making a name 
for himself in financial circles. Hanes’ rise 
from an $80-a-month clerical job to mem- 
bership on the stock-exchange’s governing 
board had caught the eye of Joseph P. 
Kennedy, who “sold” him to Mr. Roose- 
velt, and then last January induced Hanes 
to accept the SEC post. 

In no time at all, the new Commissioner 
assumed a role that transcended his rou- 
tine official duties. Kennedy had gone to 
London as Ambassador, leaving the ad- 
ministration without a first-class govern- 
ment-business liaison man. John Hanes 
eased into the niche and fitted it so well 
that a month ago he induced sixteen of 
the nation’s leading businessmen to sign 
a letter offering to cooperate with the 
President. 

Now, Hanes will fill a third major New 
Deal need. Since Thomas Jefferson Cool- 
idge resigned in 1936, the Treasury has 
been short of men who have a first-hand 
knowledge of the bond market. With the 
new spending-lending program demanding 
wholesale financing operations, that short- 
age will soon become acute. As Assistant 
Secretary, Hanes is to fill the gap. 

If he continues to click as a govern- 
ment-business go-between, chances are 
good that Hanes will be promoted another 
notch next fall. At that time Roswell 
Magill intends to resign as Treasury Un- 
der-Secretary. 





Relief Crises 


In five of the nation’s most populous 
cities, severe privation last week pinched 
thousands. Chicago, second largest city, 
faced exhaustion of relief funds May 17. 
Cleveland, sixth largest, went into the 
third week of its worst welfare crisis in 
two years. With no state aid for a month 
or more, three other Ohio industrial cen- 
ters—Dayton, Toledo, and Columbus— 
also struggled to feed their hungry. 

Federal rations of cabbages and pota- 
toes, carted off in baby carriages and toy 
wagons, partly alleviated the distress of 
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Cleveland: 25,000 hungry families are not eligible . 











Wide World 
... for crumbs from the WPA 


some of Cleveland’s 87,000 dependents. 
Chicago likewise counted on Federal sup- 
plies to feed nearly 92,000 needy. This 
week the Ohio Legislature met in special 
session to meet the local emergency. At 
the same time and for the same reason, 
Gov. Henry Horner summoned the IIli- 
nois Legislature. He promised: “Food will 
be supplied for the remainder of the 
month, at least.” 





The Case of Mr. West 


If the government roster carried such a 
designation as “White House handyman, 
$10,000 a year,” the name of Charles 
West would unquestionably appear oppo- 
site it. Since no such job exists, Charles 
West for three years has held the nomi- 





nal post of Under-Secretary of Interior, 
That was Mr. Roosevelt’s way of provid- 
ing a salary and official status for the 
amiable, long-legged ex-Congressman from 
Ohio who had become political errand boy 
for the President. 

Naturally, his White House chores left 
West little time to function as Interior 
Under-Secretary. And whether he func- 
tioned or not, his presence in the job con- 
tinually ruffled Interior Secretary Ickes. 

Four months ago, Ickes swept down on 
his Under-Secretary’s office and fired or 
transferred all but a handful of West's 
staff. Only a fortnight ago Ickes dealt 
West a coup de grace by chasing the rem- 
nant of his staff out of the spacious Under- 
Secretary’s suite into the disused office 
of the late Assistant Secretary Walters. 
As one Interior Department official 
summed up the situation: “Mr. West is 
now not using the Walters offices, in- 
stead of not using his own.” 

Annoyed by the repeated insults, West 
carried his complaints to James Roosevelt. 
Later he told friends he had been prom- 
ised the vacant $15,000-a-year post of 
Comptroller of the Currency. In fact, the 
commission had already been drawn up. 
So last week Charlie West felt safe in 
yielding to Ickes’ demands for his resig- 
nation. 

No sooner was the news made public 
than West found he was far from safe. At 
a press conference, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau told reporters: “Consider 
that you have asked me about. reports 
that Mr. West is to become Comptroller 
of the Currency. My answer is that I have 
NOT recommended Mr. West for the job’ 

While Washington chuckled, President 
Roosevelt made it clear that he would 
find “something” for Charlie West. But 
insiders said the something might be 10 
more than the job of Washington repre 
sentative for the San Francisco Fair. 
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Brazilian Fascists’ Dream 


Smashed by Abortive Coup 


Vargas Emerges a Hero 
After Sniping at Green Shirts 
While Family Looks on 


To the cruise-ship tourists enjoying Rio 
de Janeiro’s gay night world, the evening 
of May 10 began as usual. But, at police 
headquarters, Israel Souto, chief of the 
political section, was anxiously studying 
reports from spies among the outlawed 
Integralistas (Brazilian Fascists) . 

Just before 1 a.m., Souto sent Joao 
Oliveiro, his chauflcur, to “pick up a 
package.” It was a ruse. When Oliveiro 
didn’t return, Souto felt certain that the 
green-shirted rebels had seized the human 
“bait.” He sent out a general alarm. 

At the dockyards, sentries heard three 
blasts of a steamboat whistle. Crackling 
gunfire echoed across the bay. As the sen- 
tinels raced to warn headquarters, Integ- 
ralistas sprang from nowhere, piled into s 3 
cars, and roared up the palm-lined streets oe > i = a 
throwing grenades. a Sees ig eee 

The defense was well planned. Surprise : . 2 
rebel raids on Ponta Galeao Airport, the 
cruiser Bahia, and scattered government Pix 
buildings failed. But at Guanabara Palace A fighter: Getulio Vargas 
—former home of Brazilian emperors and 
now President Vargas’ “White House”—a 
Fascist trick nearly worked. Following the 
plan used by the Nazis who murdered 
Chancellor Dollfuss of Austria, a band of 
60 donned army uniforms, posed as relief 
for palace troops, and brazenly took over 
the guard. 

A loyal marine on the grounds sus- 
pected a hoax and roused President 
Vargas. Coolly the little dictator seized a 
pistol and—after arming his wife, two 
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sons, and two daughters—called to the 
War Ministry on a private line, the only 
one that hadn’t been cut. As Fascist bul- 
lets began to chip the tall Doric columns 
of the palace, Vargas moved from window 
to window, sniping at rebels who moved 
in the shrubbery. The family, a few serv- 
ants, and loyal guards held out until res- 
cuers under Gen. Enrico Dutra routed be- 
siegers from the rear. 

At the Marine Ministry and Arsenal, 
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Movietone News 


The President’s troops stamped out the Brazilian Green Shirts 


where fighting was stiffest, brown-uni- 
formed police pried rebels loose with 
fixed bayonets. By 5 a.m., the victorious 
government had begun to count the score. 
More than twenty Integralistas were 
killed. Imprisoned with 800 others were 
Admiral Tavares, leader of a party of 
mutinous sailors, and Prince John of 
Orleans and Braganza, grandson of Bra- 
zil’s last emperor. 


Background--—- 


Six years ago Prof. Plinio Salgado vis- 
ited Fascist Italy and conceived the su- 
pernationalistic Integralistas. Later he 
added Nazi trimmings such as Jew-bait- 
ing and the green-shirted storm troops. 
Vargas was tolerant until he and Salgado 
fell out four months ago. Salgado went 
into hiding—and didn’t even appear for 
the revolt. 

Vargas also has disbanded Nazi groups 
in Brazil’s large German colony. He sus- 
pected foreign aid for the Integralistas’ 
attempted coup d’etat but couldn’t prove 
it. Seven employes of a German bank, in- 
cluding two German citizens, were arrest- 
ed. Later they were turned loose. 





Turbulent Mexico 


Signs of Revolt Follow 
Break With Britain 


Since Lazaro Cardenas became Presi- 
dent of Mexico in 1934, his goal has been 
a Mexico “independent” and free of 
foreign domination. Two months ago he 
took the drastic step of expropriating sev- 
enteen British and American oil com- 
panies, which he accused of meddling in 
the country’s internal affairs. But he 
promised compensation and, on the 
strength of that, the United States—loser 
of $200,000,000 worth of property—con- 
ceded the legality of Mexico’s action. 
Great Britain instead declared the seizure 
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a “patent denial of justice” and in two 
strong notes demanded the return of its 
$250,000,000 share. 

In a third note last week, London 
called Mexico’s attention to a relatively 
small sum—$89,000—due since Jan. 1 for 
British losses during the 1910-20 revolu- 
tionary period. The note reviewed Mex- 
ico’s internal and external debt situation, 
and professed doubt that Cardenas would 
keep his promise to pay off the oil men. 

The response was swift. On the after- 
noon of May 13 Foreign Secretary Ed- 
uardo Hay asked British Minister Owen 
St. Clair O’Malley over to the large 
Foreign Ministry building on the Avenida 
Juarez. He handed O’Malley a check for 
$86,800 (the British bill as corrected) and 
a note: “Your Excellency lacks any right 
to analyze the interior situation of Mex- 
ico . . . Allow me further to point out 
that even the most powerful states can- 
not boast that they are up to date in the 
payment of all their pecuniary obliga- 
tions.” (Britain’s war debt to the United 
States now totals $4,600,000,000.) 

Then Hay said: “In view of the not 
very friendly attitude of the British Gov- 
ernment, the Mexican Government feels 
it necessary to withdraw its Minister from 
London.” O’Malley, veteran of Moscow 
and Hankow, took the news calmly and 
packed his trunks. 


Outlook 


In Mexico it appeared doubtful whether 
the nationalistic fervor whipped up over 
the oil squabble could counterbalance this 
further strain to a financial situation al- 
ready precarious. The pec slid 5 to 10 
more points. Businessmen cut wages, dis- 
missed employes, and predicted dire things 
if the embargo on Mexican oil, maintained 
by the companies and endorsed by the 
British Government, should continue air- 
tight. 

The government revealed its anxiety by 
taking precautions against revolt in San 
Luis Potosi, home state of Gen. Saturnino 
Cedillo, who leads the Conservative oppo- 
sition to Cardenas and is supported by 
more than 18,000 armed Agrarians. Car- 
denas tried by telephone to persuade Cedil- 
lo to leave his stronghold, but the General 
refused “because of illness.” Meanwhile in 
Mexico City the unrest and anxiety broke 
out in a riot between Socialists and other 
students at the university, in which So- 
cialists seized and barricaded themselves 
in several buildings. 








Canadian Gold 


A 32-year-old professor, R. A. Pidding- 
ton, published a book in London last week 
suggesting that the best way to save the 
empire in the next war would be to break 
it up. George VI, Parliament, the Prime 
Minister, and all the heads of industry, 
he said, should be shipped off to Canada. 





Keystone 
Graham Towers, president 


of the Bank of Canada 


The British Isles would be left with a 
skeleton population, under a Governor 
General. India must be given back to the 
Indians and Germany’s African colonies 
restored. According to Piddington’s fanci- 
ful plan, this would save the empire 
because the enemy would be too busy 
grabbing the abandoned territory to fight 
elsewhere. 

King and Parliament haven’t packed 
their bags for Canada. But the part to be 
played by that dominion in a future con- 
flict is getting a lot of study in the British 
defense program. Canada sent about half 
a million men overseas in the last war. In 
the next, she may be looked to more as a 
provider of food and munitions. 

Last time Canadian arms manufacture 
did not get into its full stride until Lloyd 
George became Minister of Munitions late 
in 1915. Now Britain is already seeking 
Ottawa’s help in the air-force expansion 
program. Just what material aid may be 
expected from the eleven Canadian plants 
will be investigated by the British mission 
now exploring the American and Canadian 
aircraft industries. 

Britain also waited until the last war 
began to establish a gold reserve in Can- 
ada. Last week a carload of gold bullion 
worth $12,500,000 arrived in Ottawa 
from France and was stored in Bank of 
Canada vaults to Britain’s credit. A sec- 
ond shipment of the same amount has 
also been arranged. Both are of British 
gold “earmarked” in Paris for Britain’s 
foreign-exchange equalization fund. They 
bring the Bank of Canada’s holdings of 
foreign gold “for safe keeping” to $100,- 
000,000—almost one-third the total held 
by the Federal Reserve Bank in all its 
earmarked foreign accounts. Practically all 
the Bank of Canada’s deposit is said to be 
held for Britain. 

In London last week broke a political 


=——.. 
storm that has been rumbling in the Ca}j, 
net and intermittently flashing jp the 
House of Commons for a year. Premie 
Chamberlain finally took cognizance 4 
charges made by Laborites and supportej 
by many suspicious Conservatives that 
Air Minister Swinton had bungled 4 
rearmament. In a Cabinet reshuffling the 
Prime Minister replaced the pro-Germa, 
Viscount, an old personal friend, with ap. 
other trusted crony: Health Minister §j, 
Kingsley Wood, known as the Conseryg. 
tives’ Jim Farley. 
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Konrad Henlein 


The Czech Problem 


Nazi Leader Visits London— 


and Goes Through Inquisition 


In a book-jammed room atop a Victo 
rian house near Westminster Cathedral, 
Winston Churchill daubs with water colors, 
writes his memoirs, and plans his persistent 
attacks on Neville Chamberlain’s policy of 
placating the Nazis. Last week in this 
penthouse library Churchill received the 
man who, with Hitler’s aid, is slated to 
provoke Europe’s next crisis: Konrad Her- 
lein, Nazi leader of Czechoslovakia’s 3; 
200,000 Germans. 

Henlein’s London visit had been at 
ranged by two admirers of Nazism—Lord 
Temple, president of the Anglo-German 
Fellowship, and Col. Malcolm Grahame 
Christie, former military attaché in Ber 
lin. Yet almost everybody with whom 
Henlein consulted was anti-Nazi. Churchill 
headed the list. Then came a tea in the 
Inner Temple rooms of Harold Nicolson, 
world-known diplomatic authority and al- 
thor, with a group of young Conservatives 
who oppose their party’s foreign policy. 


Next morning he saw Sir Robert Vat 


sittart, pro-French chief diplomatic a¢ 
viser, and he followed this—apparently 0 
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Soo 
Vansittart’s advice—with the most unu- 
sual step of his unique trip. At the Czech 
Legation he chatted with one of his most 
capable political enemies, Jan Masaryk, 
Minister to Britain and son of the late 
Thomas Masaryk, first President of Czech- 


oslovakia. 


Significance 
When Premier Daladier visited London 
jast month, Foreign Minister Halifax tried 
to persuade him that Henlein should be 
consulted directly by French and British 
diplomats. This would have meant treat- 
ing Henlein like the head of an autonomous 
state, and Daladier refused. After that, 
Chamberlain couldn’t invite Henlein of- 
ficially; but nobody doubted that the 
Prime Minister welcomed the unofficial 
est. 
First, Chamberlain wanted to dampen 
Henlein’s exuberance. Winston Churchill’s 
antagonism and that of the others visited 
by the Czech Fiihrer seemed a shrewd way 
of letting him feel the strength of British 
sentiment against attacks on Prague’s in- 
dependence. 

Second, contact with Henlein, who is 
personally likeable and does not bluster, 
might reduce attacks by Churchill and 
other critics on Chamberlain’s foreign 
policy. 

An outright Nazi attack on Czechoslo- 
vakia would ruin Chamberlain’s most cher- 
ished plan: an Anglo-German agreement 
to crown his peace-by-pacts policy. Time 
to prevent an explosion seemed to be run- 
ning short. This week President Eduard 
Benes is scheduled to present his new mi- 
norities statute, which Henlein has already 
denounced. Next week come tension-laden 
municipal elections, with the danger of 
sudden German attack over some manu- 
factured pretext. 





Hungarian Grain 


Newspaper correspondents in Budapest 
reported a new proverb among Hungarian 
peasants last week: “When the granaries 
are full, so will our hearts be.” It meant 
they expected a serious pressure for Nazi- 
fication of the country after harvest. 

Politicians paid heed. After a futile ef- 
fort to satisfy the growing Nazi appetite 
by restricting Jews in certain trades, Pre- 
mier Kalman Daranyi and his Cabinet re- 
signed. Commerce Minister Béla Imrédy 
succeeded Daranyi. 

Five years ago, when Imrédy saved Hun- 
gary from bankruptcy, he was called a 
Magyar Savonarola—zealous, without self- 
interest, and fearless. His first move as 
Premier also showed subtlety. He brought 
into the Cabinet four pro-Germans, includ- 
ing Gen. Franz Keresztes-Fischer, who got 
a key spot as Minister of the Interior. 
Then Imrédy checked the Nazis’ initia- 
tive by adopting such points in their pro- 
gram as “corporative state” control of the 
national economy, institution of forced la- 
bor service, and a German-model “strength 
through joy” movement. 

Hungarian Nazis—formerly three rival 
groups, now united under Major Ferenc 
Szalasi—have been fighting mad _ ever 
since enemies accused their Fiihrer of be- 
ing an Armenian. To show that if Hun- 
gary is to be Nazified the government will 
do it, Imrédy stifled their belligerence by 
rigid new penalties for disturbing public 
order and restrictions on right of assembly. 





Significance 


Hungary is as ripe as Czechoslovakia 
for Hitler’s next putsch in Central Europe 
and may be the choice. Its grain is a rich 
prize, and its Nazification would com- 
pletely surround Czechoslovakia with hos- 
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‘The comedy is ended’—Haile Selassie and one of his sons 


tile states, making its life economically im- 
possible. But no German minority invites 
absorption of Hungary. Nazi agitation, at- 
tractive to the huge landless peasantry 
and hard-up middle class, aims only at 
bringing the state entirely under German 
control. This Imrédy opposes, even to the 
extent of selling Hungarian grain to Brit- 
ain and Italy at a loss, rather than let 
Germany have it all. 





Belgium 

May 13 Premier Paul Emile Janson and 
the Belgian Cabinet resigned, indirectly 
because of a long quarrel over the unbal- 
anced budget and directly as an aftermath 
of devaluation of the French franc (News- 
WEEK, May 16). French markets were cut 
off when france devaluation made Belgian 
prices too high. Janson opposed a new 
devaluation of the belga. 

King Leopold called on Janson’s 39- 
year-old nephew, Foreign Minister Paul 
Henri Spaak, to form a new government. 
One of the King’s close friends, Spaak is a 
Socialist who writes poetry and wears a 
large black hat. Spaak is Belgium’s first 
Socialist Premier—a further parallel with 
ex-Premier Léon Blum of France, another 
literary man who wears a big black hat. 
He immediately started economizing by 
reducing the Cabinet from fourteen to 
eleven—four Socialists, four Catholic party 
members, two liberals, and one nonparti- 
san, Defense Minister Henri Denis. 


Mr. Tafari 


League ‘Dethrones’ Negus 
When Britain Cracks Whip 





May 9, 1936, before a roaring Roman 
crowd, Benito Mussolini proclaimed Vic- 
tor Emmanuel of Italy Emperor of Ethi- 
opia—and henceforth referred to the Negus 
as plain Mr. Tafari. May 9, 1938, the ex- 
iled Negus sped from his refuge near the 
West England resort town of Bath to resist 
a last attack on his dignity. This time it 
came from his erstwhile protector, Britian. 

For two years London maintained the 
fiction that Haile Selassie was still an em- 
peror, while the League of Nations con- 
tinued to regard Ethiopia as a member. 
But Neville Chamberlain’s “realistic” pact 
with Italy provided for recognition of the 
Duce’s conquest by the League if possible 
and by Britian in any case. Last week 
Foreign Secretary Halifax went to Geneva 
for the Council’s 101st meeting determined 
to try for the first and obtain the second. 

Since only the Assembly can expel a 
member, Halifax’s first plan was, with 
France’s cooperation, to argue the Council 
into merely voting recognition of the con- 
quest. To his embarrassment, Russia, 
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When King and Duce received Hitler in Rome, someone was out of step 


China, Spain—and New Zealand—flatly 
refused to fall into line. Halifax then pro- 
duced a substitute scheme: a Council 
majority to allow each state to do as it 
liked. But, as he completed negotiations, 
Haile Selassie announced he would appear 
personally for one last desperate appeal. 

For the first time in years crowds of 
celebrity-immune Genevans thronged the 
station to cheer the “emperor.” Officials 
sped him to the new Peace Palace and 
hustled him in a back door. At the council 
table fourteen shamefaced delegates said 
not a word as the little king walked 
straight to the only empty chair, Italy’s. 
He placed quaking hands on the table: 
“Although I am recovering from a recent 
illness I have come here to defend my peo- 
ple’s cause.” 

Then, giving a typewritten statement to 
his secretary to read, the Negus sank back 
and closed his eyes. Delegates nervously 
tapped and crumpled papers as the state- 
ment was read: “Don’t other small states 
see the risk with which they are threat- 
ened? The excuse of these weak peoples 
is their very weakness. May God forgive 
them!” 

Council President Munters of Latvia 
rose, cleared his throat, and said: “The 
great majority feel, despite regrets, that it 
is for individual members to do as they 
choose.” Haile Selassie drew his blue 


cloak about him, bowed slightly to the 
delegates, and walked out. 

The Negus became more than ever plain 
Mr. Tafari, with little future except that 
of a retired country gentleman. Although 
he complains he escaped from Addis Ababa 








with little money, he paid $22,500 for his 
sixteen-room Bath home and spent $5,000 
furnishing it with “imperial” red and gold 
furniture. He also complains that he can’t 
afford to heat the house in winter but 
maintains a retinue of exiled chiefs and 
has placed his three sons in British 
schools while Princess Tsahai studies nurs- 
ing in a London hospital. 

The League’s future seemed just as 
empty. It has lost its last weapon: non- 
recognition of violent conquests. 





Italy: Retort 


Two weeks ago Mussolini assembled 190 
warships at Naples for a grandiose display 
in honor of his guest, Adolf Hitler (News- 
WEEK, May 16). Last week 100 ships of 
this fleet escorted the Duce, aboard a bat- 
tleship, up the coast to Genoa, where he 
spoke in the main square on the status of 
Italy’s foreign relations since the visit of 
the Nazi Fiihrer. 

A favorite theme with both Mussolini 
and Hitler is the degeneracy of democra- 
cies. This time the Duce gave the theme 
a new twist. He plainly showed irritation 
at a speech in Washington May 5 in 
which Secretary of War Harry H. Wood- 
ring predicted democracies might eventu- 
ally become so angered by the Fascist 
states that they would go to war. 

“We want peace,” Mussolini retorted, 
“but we must be ready to defend it, espe- 
cially when we hear speeches even from 
across the ocean which make us reflect. 
Maybe it is far-fetched to suppose the so- 
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Wide World 


called great democracies are really prepar- 
ing for an ideological war. Nevertheless, it 
is well that they know that in this case 
the totalitarian states immediately wil 
form a bloc and march together to the 
end.” 

In equal terms he praised the Rome. 
Berlin axis and the pact he signed with 
Britain last Easter, thus showing that Hit- 
ler’s visit had not shaken Italy from its 
new bargaining position on the Continent. 
But he warned France that before a 
Italo-French pact could be negotiated— 
to supplement the one with Britain—th 
republic would have to stop backing Fas 
cism’s enemy in the Spanish war. Italy 
and France, he said, were “on opposite 
sides of the barricades” in almost every- 
thing, but especially there. 





Spain 

After more than two weeks of rain, the 
sun shone last week in Catalonia. Above 
Barcelona it gleamed on the great wings 
of Savoia-Marchetti bombers as_ they 
roared in from Majorca four times in 8% 
hours, giving the battered capital its 
worst. blasting since the catastrophic 
March raids. Sixty were killed and 140 i 
jured. German Junkers joined the Italiat- 
made seaplanes in other less destructive 
bombings of the capital and of Valencs. 

But, despite dried-out roads and 
trenches, insurgent forces on land didnt 
try to pick up the full momentum of thet 





offensive. Before starting another big 4 
tack to widen the wedge driven betweet 
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Valencia and Barcelona, they first must 
a government salient jutting dan- 
usly into their lines in the rugged 
country northeast of Teruel. Then they 
must consolidate the 80-mile front running 
from there to the sea. Owing to Franco’s 
original speedy advance on the opposite 
flank, this line is weakly held by 30,000 
men concentrated at 10-mile intervals. 
Last week the insurgents made progress 
in wiping out the salient. Clambering up 
mule trails, Carlist infantry charged ma- 
chine guns hidden behind boulders; on 
the flat mesas between hills, tanks bashed 
through ten lines of trenches. The of- 
fensive netted 600 square miles. 


{May 14 Gen. Miguel Cabanellas died of 
a cerebral hemorrhage near Seville. The 
stocky, white-bearded officer—not a bril- 
jiant soldier but widely admired for his 
bravery—had been president of Franco’s 
frst Burgos Junta and later Inspector 
General of the insurgent army. He was 
one of the high-ranking officers who origi- 
nally planned the revolt. 

Few are left. Gen. José Sanjurjo, slated 
as commander-in-chief, died in a plane 
crash before he had a chance to take 
charge. Barcelona anarchists executed the 
second-in-command, Gen. Manuel Goded, 
the day the revolt broke out. Last year a 
plane crash killed Gen. Emilio Mola, 
Northern Front leader. And last week a 
break was reported between Franco and 
Gen. Juan Yague, Foreign Legion com- 





Monkemeyer 


Out of grace: General Yague 


mander who distinguished himself in the 
Aragon offensive. This tough and cynical 
veteran of Moroccan campaigns has quar- 
teled frequently with Franco. One uncon- 
firmed report said he had committed sui- 
cide. Another had him in jail because of 
a speech criticizing Franco’s German and 
Italian allies. 


4] Loyalists issued an “underwater” stamp 
for a submarine mail service between Va- 
lencia and Barcelona. Franco’s mastery of 
the coast has made both ship and plane 
delivery unsafe. 


Soviet Arts 


The Soviet Union pampers authors, 
playwrights, and musicians so that a first- 
rate novelist like Alexei Tolstoy may make 
$200,000 a year, and $20,000 is not rare 
for a popular second-rater. The two jazz- 
band leaders who perform under contract 
in Red army theatres make several times 
as much as army generals. In the case of 
writers, the explanation is high royalties 
on first editions and almost equally gener- 
ous payments for all reprints. Moreover, 
publishers must pay authors according to 
the number of copies to be printed, irre- 
spective of how many may be sold. 

Last week N. N. Nakoriakofi, head of 

the fiction department of the State Pub- 
lishing House, and his bookkeeper were 
arrested for wasting money on such ad- 
vances. The charge was that in 1937 they 
paid $200,000 to authors who wrote noth- 
ing. 
§{A desperado named Storozheff is the 
villain of a Soviet novel “Solitude” and a 
popular play “Land.” In real life he be- 
longed to a band that preyed on peasants 
in fertile Tamboft Province after the 1917 
Revolution. Storozhett, sole survivor of 
the band, disappeared sixteen years ago. 
Last week the GPU discoverea nim work- 
ing as guard at an obscure railway station. 
He was tried and shot. 








China: “Tannenberg’ 


Japan Copies German Strategy 
in Smashing Drive on Suchow 


Last week Japanese militarists, who had 
expected to conquer China with ease, paid 
their enemies a compliment. They de- 
scribed the fight put ur by the once- 
despised Chinese in the struggle raging 
around Suchow as “bigger then Mukden,” 
the decisive fourteen-day conflict that 
crushed Russia in 1905. For face-conscious 
Japanese so to label an unfinished battle 
indicated how big they felt the task of 
avenging iast month’s “disgrace” at Tai- 
erhchwang. That defeat—first in modern 
history for Japan—turned out to be only 
the start of the biggest and most impor- 
tant battle of the war. 

Around Suchow, vital junction of the 
east-west Lunghai Railway and the north- 
south Tientsin-Nanking line, Chiang Kai- 
shek had massed 500,000 newly raised 
troops, forming a wedge between Tokyo’s 
puppet governments at Peiping and Nan- 
king. Japanese strategy at first was to cut 
the Lunghai line east of Suchow, capture 





the junction, and then push south to meet 
armies advancing along the Nanking Rail- 
way and up the coast from Shanghai. For 
two months, however, well-armed dis- 
ciplined Chinese had successively harassed, 
defeated, and held at bay the Japanese 
under Gen. Juichi Terauchi. 

With his forces doubled to 200,000, 
Terauchi last week tried a spectacular and 
risky new action which he likes to term 





Hankow Poster: The daggers 
represent China’s armies and peas- 
ant bands ‘bleeding the Japanese 
serpent to death.’ 


the “Tannenberg plan.*” First 200 planes 
launched the heaviest bombardment of the 
war or Suchow, tearing caverns 30 feet 
deep and 80 feet wide in the junction’s 
streets and all but paralyzing Chinese 
transport. Then up from the south shot 
four columiis of the Nanking army, one 
along the ra:iway, three northwestward 
across the ricn, flat countryside. Down 
from the north also came a fan-shaped 
wedge, heading for junction with the 
southern advance on the Lunghai Railway 
west of Suchow. Meanwhile furious frontal 
attacks kept the Chinese bus~ ‘n the east. 

Driving forward with t+ greatest 
pressure since they took Nanking, last 
December, the Japanese tried to carve a 
quadrangle centering on Suchow and sur- 
rounding most of China’s best troops. May 
14, General Teraxchi announced near suc- 
cess: one motorized column from the south 
had covered 75 miles in one week and had 
cut the Lunghai Railway 50 miles west of 
Suchow; another column had severed the 
line 50 miles ezst of the junction. Despite 





*Used by Hinaenburg and Ludendorff to sur- 
round, split, and cut to pieces two superior 
Russian armies at the Masurian Lakes in 1914. 
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this, the possibility of a dozen Taierhch- 
wangs still loomed for the Japanese in the 
vulnerability of their thin, far-flung lines 
to guerrilla warfare. 





The Oslo Powers 


Military Pact May Realize 
Dream of Axel Wenner-Gren 


Delegates came last week to Oslo, Nor- 
way’s neat pine-scented capital, from the 
“world’s seven sanest countries”: Bel- 
gium, Holland, Luxemburg, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland. A year 
ago these nations had signed a collective 
trade agreement. May 11, they suspended 
most of it because of “world conditions”— 
growth of exchange regulations, tariffs, 
self-sufficiency plans. 

Originally the Oslo powers seemed 
headed for a military alliance. But now 
Luxemburg, Belgium, and Holland are 
seeking safety in guaranteed neutrality— 
which still leaves the northern states fac- 
ing the push of Nazism. Last week it 
seemed that a Scandinavian military alli- 
ance might result—the common dream of 
two strange partners. 

Both Richard Sandler and Axel Wen- 
ner-Gren were instrumental in forming 
the Oslo agreement. Both are Swedes. Both 
rose from the masses. Sandler became a 
schoolmaster, then a noted Socialist, and 
finally Foreign Minister. But few heard 
of his powerful colleague, Axel Wenner- 
Gren, Sweden’s greatest industrialist. 


Refrigerators 


From sturdy peasant folk Axel Wenner- 
Gren inherited a powerful frame and cold 
blue eyes. An impecunious childhood 
sharpened his natural ability for hard 
bargaining. And, after a good education in 
Germany, his Viking blood sent him ad- 
venturing. He arrived in America in the 
midst of the 1907 panic, and 15 cents an 
hour in a New Jersey factory took the 
edge off his wanderlust. Next year he re- 
turned to Sweden and became a rural elec- 
tric-light-bulb salesman. The war brought 
unheard-of prosperity. Wenner-Gren’s 
high-pressure American methods brought 
such profits that by 1917 he owned a ma- 
jority of his company’s stock. 

The same year, on a flying visit to New 
York, business delayed him until within 
a few minutes of his return sailing hour. 
He made the pier just in time, leaped from 
the shifting gangplank onto the deck, and 
crashed into a beautiful brunette: Mar- 
guerite Gauntier Liggett, opera singer; 
daughter of a Kansas City manufacturer; 
intelligent, temperamental, and ambitious. 
When they reached London they were 
married. 

In 1921, Wenner-Gren formed his Elek- 
trolux Co. to manufacture vacuum clean- 
ers. In 1928, two unknown young Swed- 


ish inventors, von Platen and Munters, 
offered him plans for an electric refrigera- 
tor. He snapped them up for $500,000. In 
a year dividends were pouring in from 
Scandinavia, Germany, France, and Brit- 
ain. The American rights alone brought 
$2,500,000. 

Then began an expansion rivaling that 
of the ill-fated Ivar Kreuger. Wenner- 
Gren purchased mines and power plants, 
acquired almost exclusive control of Swed- 
en’s biggest company, the Pulp Trust. In 
1936 he bought a third interest in the 
great Bofors munitions combine from 


Krupps of Germany. (Last year London 





Acme 


. Axel Wenner-Gren 


outbid Berlin for the entire output of the 
factory’s anti-aircraft guns, Europe’s 
best.) 

Until 1936 Wenner-Gren hid his magni- 
ficence under icy Swedish reserve. Then— 
supposedly through his wife’s influence— 
he slipped into public life on a stream of 
patriotism and philanthropy. First he gave 
Stockholm a battery of anti-aircraft guns. 
Then he established a factory to manu- 
facture Northrop army planes for Sweden. 
Both preached his doctrine: Swedish rearm- 
ament and a Scandinavian commonwealth 
of nations along the lines of Britain’s. 

-Last fall, as he set out on a round-the- 
world yachting cruise, he gave $7,500,000 
—a small chunk of his estimated $50,000,- 
000 fortune—to establish a Wenner-Gren 
Foundation dedicated to furthering Nor- 
dic unity. Last week, as the philanthro- 
pist-politician-magnate passed through the 
Panama Canal on the Southern Star, he 
revealed his newest venture: manufacture 
of a $500 front-drive car. But, as he sailed 
for Stockholm, most of his friends guessed 
that the political excitement of helping 
Sandler forge his northern defense lli- 
ance would soon put business interests in 
second place. 
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Skull Split and Wedge 

to Permit Normal Expansiq 
of a Child’s Brain 


The average newborn’s brain weighs |} 
ounces. It fits snugly in the cavity of th 
skull. As the child grows, the’ brain a. 
pands rapidly, exerting high pressure—y 
high that it forces the skull to increay 
in size. Microcephals—persons born with 
abnormally small heads—often have e. 
tra-thick skulls that won’t “give” whey 
their brains try to expand. This may te. 
sult in a warped mind—25 per cent of al 
idiots have undersized heads. 

Last Friday morning, doctors in Chi. 
dren’s Hospital in Washington cut open 
the skull of Alden Vorrath, 2Y%-year-old 
microcephal. That night the boy recognized 
his father and called: “Daddy!” To My. 
Vorrath this “sounded mighty good”: to 
Drs. Herbert H. Schoenfeld and D. D. Y. 
Stuart it sounded good, too, for they had 
performed a rare, last-resort operation 
with apparent success. 

The red-haired child wasn’t a menta 
defective, in fact, he was bright and alert, 
But the pressure of his brain against w- 
yielding bone threw him into convulsions, 
In the few operations that have been per. 
formed for microcephaly, the skull has 
been cut from the front to the back of the 
head. But this procedure has never yielded 
the expected results. So Drs. Schoenfeld 
and Stuart split Alden’s skull from ear 
to ear and inserted tiny metal wedges in 
the 44-inch crack. In six months heavy 
scar tissue will fill the gap. By that time, 
the doctors hope, his brain will have 
swelled to fit the enlarged cavity. 








Parasites and Seeds 


Bacteria invade human tissue because 
they must find a place to live. The body 
offers them food and regions where they 
can multiply. But there are parasitic vi- 
ruses—bacteriophages—that also inhabit 
the body and feed on bacteria. 

Last week, at the 132nd annual meet- 
ing of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York—whose 16,000 members make 
up the largest state unit of the American 
Medical Association—Dr. Ward J. Mac- 
Neal of Columbia University showed the 
potency of these germ battlers. He put 
bacteriophages into a solution containing 
a chemical from plant seeds and injected 
them into patients suffering from destruc 
tive infections. One of the most success 
ful of Dr. MacNeal’s 300 cases was 4 
woman whose urine sample contained 170, 
000,000,000 colonies of bacteria per cubic 
centimeter. After eight days of bacterio 
phage injections her germ count sank to 
2,160, and within a month all the danger 
ous organisms had been killed. 
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Lou Gehrig’s home-run swing. 
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Lou Gehrig’s Secret: 
How Slumpitis Attacked Him 


and How He Cured It 


Lou Gehrig couldn’t sleep at night. Fans 
were writing him letters of sympathy and 
advice. Teammates were suggesting one 
thing and another but, try as he might, he 
couldn’t throw off one of the worst slumps 
that ever jinxed a star baseball player. 

After eighteen games, the 34-year-old 
Yankee slugger had poled ten hits in 59 
times at bat, trailing all American League 
hitters with a pitiful average of .169. Only 
one of these hits was his specialty, a home 
run. But even that lacked luster, for he 
had to run the bases while the ball bobbed 
around in the outfield. 

Suddenly, May 8, Gehrig came to life 
with a solid home run into the right-field 
bleachers. Two days later he socked a line 
single. Next day he cracked two smashes— 
a single and a home run—off Cleveland’s 
ace pitcher, Bob Feller. 

Periodically every athlete suffers from 
slumpitis. What causes it? How and why 
does the patient get well? In most cases 
there’s no answer. The victim himself usu- 
ally blames “poor timing” but shrugs be- 
wildered shoulders when asked why his 
timing became poor or how he regained his 
normal form. But last week Lou Gehrig 
was able to tell why slumpitis attacked him 
and how he cured it. 

“I was watching a movie of myself last 
winter,” he said. “And something caught 
my eye. I couldn’t believe what I saw. It 
seemed I was taking a hitch—a last little 
back swing just before swinging at the ball. 
I thought the camera had caught me on an 
off day. A hitch is waste motion, I said to 
myself. And I looked awkward. No more 
hitching for me. 

“In spring training and all through the 


first eighteen games, I poised myself at the 
plate ready to swing and took good care to 
avoid that hitch. My muscles tightened. I 
hit into left field, if at all. I never could 
put my full 200 pounds behind the ball. 

“Nothing I tried did any good—change 
of grip, stance, or follow through. Things 
got to looking pretty black for me. Then, 
a few days ago, I was standing at the plate 
thinking of nothing in particular. I guess I 
was relaxed. Anyway, I connected. And 
right away I recognized that good old feel- 
ing, and I knew why—I’d hitched! Be- 
lieve me, I'll keep on hitching—no matter 
what it looks like on the screen!” 


{ Gehrig’s case might well serve as a warn- 
ing to golfers, many of whom have recent- 
ly taken to studying films of themselves as 
a means of improving their form. Consult 
an authority before changing your style. 
Incorrect self-analysis is the germ carrier 
of slumpitis. 





Knockout 


At Corpus Christi, Texas, Heavyweight 
Willard Dean flattened Claude Allen in 
eleven seconds—quickest K.O. in official 
ring history. At the opening bell, Allen 
rushed into a left hook, and the referee 
counted ten before he came to. Previous 
record: in 1928 Al Foreman of England 
finished Ruby Levine with three punches, 
in 114% seconds. 





Stoops to Conquer 


Ted Robert’s clothes were soaked; his 
legs were black with bruises; and he was 
too punch-drunk to speak. But he smiled 
when he got the $550. For 3 hours and 55 
minutes, the 41-year-old boathouse pro- 
prietor had knelt in a 10-foot cockleshell, 
and, like a cowboy on a bronco, had 
bounced down the Hudson River at an 
average speed of 33.02 miles an hour. Hail 
the winner of last Sunday’s 130-mile Al- 





International 


The hitch movement (shown in second picture) caused him worry 


bany to New York outboard marathon, on 
the wildest waters in the event’s eleven- 
year history. 





The Preakness: Whitney Magic 


At a horse auction last fall, buyers went 
on a spending spree. They bid prices far 
higher than usual because Cornelius Van- 
derbilt Whitney, owner of America’s most 
famous racing silks, was liquidating his 
stable. None of the horses bore the stamp 
of greatness, but here perhaps was a 
chance to run into good luck. 

In 712 races over a period of eight years, 
Whitney had won $1,939,292; and, from 
1930 to 1933, he led all money winners. 
The magic of this record enabled him to 
sell fifteen thoroughbreds for the fancy 
sum of $119,600. William du Pont paid the 
top price—$29,000—for a _ two-year-old 
named Dauber. 

Many of the buyers are still looking for 
good luck. But not du Pont. Dauber grew 
up to be a thrilling and valuable horse— 
lagging in the rear for the first half of a 
race, then putting on a tremendous drive 
in the stretch. Last February, in the Santa 
Anita Derby, the chestnut racer came 
from nowhere into second-place money of 
$10,000, trailing Stagehand by only half 
a length. A fortnight ago in the Kentucky 
Derby, he won second prize of $6,000— 
would have beaten Lawrin if the race had 
been a few yards longer. But Dauber still 
owed du Pont around $13,000, plus bed 
and board. 

Last week, with neither Stagehand nor 
Lawrin entered in the Preakness at Pim- 
lico, Md., Dauber came out of the red in 
a big way. Conceding rivals a ten-length 
lead in the backstretch, he splashed through 
the mud to win first prize, $51,875. Seven 
lengths behind came Cravat for a second- 
place $10,000. This was Cravat’s first 
sizable purse since Townsend B. Martin 
bid him in—at the Whitney auction—for 
$10,600. 




















THEATRE WEEK 





I may be a story familiar to my 
long-distance customers but this week’s 
disquisition inclines me to offer it again. 
Some fifteen or more years ago the late 
Arthur Bingham Walkley and William 
Archer, celebrated Eng- 
lish dramatic critics, 
gave a dinner for me, on 
a visit to London, at the 
Garrick Club. A number 
of the younger British 
critics, along with a 
group of theatrical il- 
luminati, were present 
) and there were speeches. 
When it came my turn 
I got up and proceeded 
§ at the behest of my 
hosts to expatiate on the 
American theatre. “The 
) recent tendency in 
American drama—,” I 
gravely began. “The devil with the re- 
cent tendency in American drama,” 
howled Walkley and Archer in unison. 
| “What we want to hear about is the 
) Ziegfeld Follies!” 

Walkley and Archer, the two most 
seriously minded critics of their Lon- 
don day, were not unlike most seriously 
minded and unaffected men when it 
comes to the theatre. For however so- 
berly such men may regard and ven- 
erate the drama there persists in them 
that wayward leaven that irresistibly 
tugs their coattails in the direction of 
tune and toe shows. These shows are to 
the theatre what wines are to a sub- 
stantial dinner. They are, to pursue the 
alcoholic analogy, the froth on the beer, 
for, while the froth is itself not espe- 
cially nourishing and may be airily 
blown off, no beer is really good unless 
it has it. Down at the bottom of every 
man, be he a theoretically solemn and 
owlish fellow or one given frankly to 
the superficial doings of life, there is in 
gay melodies, pretty girls, lovely colors, 
and vicarious romance something sooth- 
ing to his psyche, inasmuch as it is a 
rare rooster who doesn’t in his lonely 
vainglory romantically conceive of him- 
self as a bright, colored silk handker- 
chief looking wistfully for a pocket. 

The musical-show average up to this 
last week, although it may not have been 
anything to cause Walkley’s and Arch- 
er’s successors to shout for tidings when 
I get to London this summer, has none- 
theless been very fair. “Virginia,” on 








Vera Zorina 


Tuning In 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


which the Rockefeller interests expend- 
ed a pretty penny, was a dud. “Between 
the Devil,” which imposed upon Mr. 
Jack Buchanan the agony of being the 
male counterpart of a Parisian ingénue, 
was a dudder. And some- 
thing called “Right This 
Way,” which ran for a 
few nights, was a dud- 
dest. But, on the credit 
side, “‘‘Hooray For 
What!” was as comical 
a show, thanks to Ed 
Wynn, as we’ve had ina 
dog’s age; “I’d Rather 
Be Right,” with the 
matchless George M. 
Cohan, was a political 
travesty that provided 
stimulatingly saucy en- 
tertainment; “Pins and 
Needles,” in which La- 
bor good-humoredly spoofed itself, was 
fresh, lively, and original stuff; “Three 
Waltzes” danced quite happily to the 
marijuana melodies of the Strausses; 
and even the semi-amateur revue, 
“Who’s Who,” purveyed at least three 
sketches that were as funny as any seen 
hereabouts in several years. Surely, that 
wasn’t such a bad record. 

And now, the newest addition to the 
list, I Marrirep AN ANGEL, is so beau- 
tifully contrived a show that it might 
even conceivably cause Walkley and 
Archer to turn with an abrupt nostalgia 
from the harps of the heavenly cheru- 
bim. Richard Rodgers’ score is one of 
his more recent best; the book, what- 
ever its occasional lapses, is at least 
derived from a Hungarian comedy 
pointed with a lovely and delicate droll- 
ery; Jo Mielziner’s settings are entirely 
admirable; and, in the role of the angel 
wedded to a Budapest banker, a Ger- 
man honeybunch named Brigita Hart- 
wig who has been rebaptized Vera Zor- 
ina gratifies the vision not only with a 
real dance talent but—which is unusual 
enough in the case of a real dance tal- 
ent—a face and figure that do not de- 
mand the customary volitional imag- 
inative soft focus to help them out. 
Audrey Christie, Vivienne Segal, and 
Walter Slezak are also of great assist- 
ance. The exhibit as a whole, in short, 
is maneuvered with capital taste and, 
if your own taste is what it should be, 
will give you an evening of large de- 
light. 
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ENTERTAINMENT? 


‘Steel—Man’s Servant’. 
Ribbons and Rivers of Flam 
Recorded by Technicolor 


In 1926 the United States Stee] Com 
made a six-reel film called “Story of 
Steel.” Since then, by request, it has beep 
shown to more than 10,000,000 school 
children, college students, and_ ¢iyie 
groups. Prompted by the film’s succes; 
and the eagerness with what the general 
public accepted sight-seeing tours through 
its plants, the corporation decided to go 
Hollywood once more. Two films of yp. 
questionable educational and _ entertain. 
ment value are the result: Sreer—May’s 
Servant, four reels long, and Men Mage 
STEEL, an eight- or nine-minute condens:- 
tion of it. 

Theirs is the story of steelmaking in 
most of its exciting phases: yellow ore 
from the open-pit mines at Hibbing, 
Minn., travels by whalebacked lake boats 
from Duluth to the inferno of blast and 
open-hearth furnaces at Gary, Ind., huge 
ingots of glowing steel resume the jour. 
ney to the ponderous but precise machines 
that convert them into pipes and tubes at 
one mill, massive girders at another, fine- 
spun wire and nails at a third. 

Produced by Roland Reed with steel 
as hero and workmen as unself-conscious 
actors, the films have been augmented by 
Robert Armbruster’s excellent musical ac- 
companiment and a narrative by Edwin 
C. Hill. But Technicolor is the greatest 
contributing factor to their success. Rare- 
ly have the color cameras focused on sub- 
jects as rich in chromatic effects as the 
vivid reds and yellows of the Bessemer 
converters and the impressive pyrotech- 
nics of the electric furnace. 

This week U.S. Steel will exhibit its 
film wares to friends, employes, and cus- 
tomers in 26 cities. After that the “Men 
Make Steel” condensation will undoubted- 
ly find its way into the nation’s theatres. 
Although Hollywood and the Hays office 
have taken a stand against advertising 
on the screen, there are from six to seven 
thousand theatres willing to show spon- 
sored films. And “Men Make Steel,” with 
no burden of advertising beyond its 
initial screen credits, is first of all dra- 
matic and colorful entertainment. 








Paderewski on the Screen 


Last week’s screen offerings held a pleas- 
ant surprise for music lovers. Both Pall 
Mall’s Moonuicut Sonata, starring Ignace 
Jan Paderewski, and Paramount’s STOLEN 
HeaveN are stories about concert pianists. 
Both are dedicated to establishing the 
therapeutical powers of music and mus- 
cians. 

“Stolen Heaven,” which interpolates the 
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Starring steel: Director Reed rode a grab bucket for unusual shots. Right, pouring stainless steel ingots 


music of Liszt, Wagner, Strauss, Moskow- 
ski, and Grieg (played by an anonymous 
pianist) , just misses being a first-rate film. 
A gang of Continental jewel thieves, mak- 
ing for the Hungarian border, finds escape 
blocked. Two of them (Olympe Bradna, 
Gene Raymond) find temporary safety in 
the isolated home of an aged pianist (Lewis 
Stone) . Cynically, at first—to prolong their 
stay—they encourage the old man’s dream 
of making a comeback on the concert 
stage. Then, against their will and better 
judgment, circumstances force them to 
make the dream come true. 

Although the story is both improbable 
and oversentimental, Andrew L. Stone, 
author and director, has skillfully managed 
the transition from fairly exciting crook 
melodrama to -an often poignant consid- 
eration of faith and regeneration. 

While Lewis Stone’s impressive char- 
acterization gives the film its chief claim 
to credibility, and the supporting cast— 
which includes Porter Hall, Glenda Far- 
rell, and Joseph Sawyer—is competent, 
Olympe Bradna is the standout. Singer 
(pupil of John McCormack) , dancer, and 
actress of more than average ability, the 
19-year-old French girl surpasses the prom- 
ise she showed in “Souls at Sea.” 

Except for Paderewski’s brilliant piano 
playing, “Moonlight Sonata” has little to 
recommend it. According to this prepos- 
terous narrative, the Polish maestro’s ren- 
dition of Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata” 
once sent a young couple to the altar. 
Years later a plane accident sets down the 
musician on a Swedish estate, and that 
same combination of Paderewski and Bee- 
thoven not only cures the same couple’s 
daughter of an infatuation for a cad but 
propels her into the arms of true love. 
Next to Paderewski, who impersonates 
himself with dignity and some embarrass- 
ment, Marie Tempest shines best in this 
fumbling English film. Charles Farrell 
(once Janet Gaynor’s leading man), Bar- 
bara Greene, and Eric Portman walk 


through their paces with little help from 
Lothar Mendes’ direction. By way of 
compensation there are interesting close- 
ups of the 77-year-old Polish piaaist’s still 
nimble fingers. 





Revival of the Fittest 


This summer promises to be notable for 
the number of its screen revivals. Not only 
is Hollywood production lagging behind 
schedule, but many reissued screen hits 
of the past have already demonstrated 
that there is considerable box-office life in 
them yet. Broadway’s Rivoli Theatre of- 
fers a case in point. Last week the first- 
run house booked a revival—“The Count 
of Monte Cristo”—for the first time in its 
history. The returns exceeded those ac- 
cruing from any of the first-run pictures 
shown in the previous three weeks. This 
week the Rivoli will try the experiment 
again with “It Happened One Night.” 

Other reissues scheduled for the coming 
month include: “I Cover the Waterfront” 
(United Artists); “Lady Tubbs,” “Frank- 
enstein,” “All Quiet on the Western 
Front,” and “Love Before Breakfast” 
(Universal) ; “Life Begins at 40” (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox); and “Farewell to 
Arms” (Paramount). Later in the sum- 
mer, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer will revive 
four of its major money-makers—“San 
Francisco,” “Mutiny on the Bounty,” 
“Treasure Island,” and “David Copper- 
field.” 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Hotp Tuat Kiss  (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): A mannequin (Maureen O’Sulli- 
van) and a travel-agency clerk (Dennis 
O’Keefe) meet at a swanky wedding, mis- 
take each other for their betters, and pro- 
long the double deception for considerably 
more than its farcical worth. The result— 
due to a hard-working cast and Mickey 


Rooney’s clowning as a swing-band maes- 
tro—is agreeable, if only mildly amusing. 
Frank Albertson, Edward Brophy, Jessie 
Ralph, Phillip Terry. 


Tue Ficut ror Prace (Warwick): 
Composed of newsreels—some of them 
shocking in their scenes of man’s savage 
inhumanity to man—this documentary ac- 
count of rearmament and undeclared war- 
fare in Europe and the Orient brands 
Germany, Italy, and Japan as the primary 
threats to world peace. An effective nar- 
rative has been written by Hendrik Wil- 
lem van Loon, bulky compiler of histories, 
who is “pacifically inclined, rather than a 
pacifist” and declares himself willing to go 
through a little more fighting to prove 
that “it can’t happen here.” 





RADIO 





Television in the Home 
Is Brought Closer to Reality 
by Marketable Set 


Year after year the public has been as- 
sured that television was just around the 
corner, and it was—playing hookey. While 
electrical engineers hailed it as scientifi- 
cally inevitable, the blunt fact remained 
that there was no television receiving set 
on the market—nor was there anything to 
receive, even if a mechanical-minded citi- 
zen built his own. 

The mushrooming of radio stations and 
networks in the early 1920s gave a miracle- 
minded public its first faith in the immi- 
nence of television: if radio overnight, why 
not the receipt of pictured events by wire- 
less? But nothing happened. And because 
hopes had been dashed so many times since 
1925, when the bare outlines of objects 
were first transmitted in public, the man in 
the street sniffed last week when the latest 
development was announced. But the news 
this time was genuine. Television, com- 
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mercially as well as scientifically, had at 
last reached maturity. The evidence: 

1—Last month, the RCA-NBC tele- 
vision station W2XBS in the Empire State 
tower, New York, culminated a year’s trial 
transmissions by starting a series of hour- 
long television broadcasts five times 
weekly. 

2—Two weeks ago, CBS, long a pioneer 
in the field, announced the probable open- 
ing this autumn of a television studio in 
Grand Central Terminal Building, with 
its transmitter in the Chrysler tower. 

3—Last week, Communicating Systems, 
Inc., demonstrated a receiving set to be 
put on the market at once for $125. While 
the image screen on this instrument is 
small (about 3 by 4 inches), it is ex- 
tremely clear. The set receives only sight, 
not sound, but a sound attachment may be 
bought for $15 extra. 

Two sizable problems, however, still 
face television. First is the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. The FCC has 
lately been dealing out headaches in the 
field of regular broadcasting. Now the 
whole business of censorship and propa- 
ganda must be threshed out again. The 
second problem, that of the limited range 
of television broadcasts, is both a scientific 
and a financial one. Owing to the curva- 
ture of the earth and the uncurved lines of 
transmission, 40 to 50 miles are accepted 
limits of clear reception, though the 
BBC in London has televised as far as 
180 miles. Britain has made many swift 
advances in television, and already there 
are 9,000 receiving sets being operated in 
London. 

A device for jumping this space hurdle 
is the coaxial cable, which will link tele- 
vision stations by network. Obstacle: such 
cables cost $4,000 to $5,000 a mile. Without 
them, however, some 1,200 transmitters 
would be needed to blanket with sepa- 
rate programs the sprawling 3,000,000 
square miles of this country. 





Add American Language 


Gangsters have their lingo, as every- 
one knows. Circus argot and backstage 
patter are also widely known. But relative- 
ly few have heard a newer and weirder 
language, that of the broadcasting studio. 
In Radio News, Ted Leitzell supplies a 
sample designed to knock philologists slap 
happy: 

“Mary was just a piece of white meat 
on the beach when the Rover Boy found 
her and turned her over to a flesh ped- 
dler. He put her in a one-shot whodunit, 
but the Scoutmaster said she was a creep- 
er. That gave her clientitis. Then she was 
in a sustaining cliffhanger on the cuff, but 
finally the flesh peddler sold her to a 
fairy godfather in a variety show that was 
across the board. A couple of woodsheds 
put the show on the head. An old secton 
turned out to be a spreader, and when the 








Reward: For the ‘revealing insight and supreme artistry’ of her mod- 
ernistic painting, Georgia O’Keeffe this month was given the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Fine Arts by the College of William and Mary, Va. 





gelatin did a schmalz that bent the needle, 
everybody knew it was a turkey.” 

Translation: 

“Mary was just an actress out of a job 
when the advertising-agency minor execu- 
tive found her and turned her over to a 
talent salesman. He put her in a radio 
mystery that was not part of the regular 
series, but the major executive said she 
was in the habit of working up toward the 
microphone during the broadcast, and the 
sponsor did not like her. Then she was in 
an unsponsored adventure serial which did 
not pay her anything, but finally the tal- 
ent salesman sold her to an easygoing 
sponsor in a variety show, five times a 
week. A couple of stiff rehearsals made the 
show run right on time. A bass soloist 
took up more time than he was allowed 
and when the tenor sentimentalized a love 
song so close to the microphone that the 
volume was too great, everybody knew the 
show was a tremendous flop.” 





EDUCATION 
The Ladies: on Behavior 


In triennial convention last week, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs be- 
decked the Kansas City Municipal Audi- 
torium in purple iris and pink snapdragon. 
But the flowery atmosphere was jarred by 
the cauliflowered head of Lou Ambers, 
lightweight boxing champion. Wednes- 
day night, Ambers preempted the audi- 
torium to defeat a “local boy,” and the 
ladies adjourned to a meeting hall near by. 

When Ambers moved on, the 1,500 dele- 





gates, representing 2,000,000 women in 
14,600 clubs, returned to the auditorium 
and to convention business. They chose a 
new president—Sadie Orr Dunbar of Port- 
land, Ore. On their convention theme— 
“Education for Living”—they got pointed 
advice: 

Dr. J. M. Artman of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers: “Standards 
of behavior have changed so rapidly . .. 
that, when Johnny is told to be good, there 
is no one who really can explain to Johnny 
what it means to be good.” 

Mrs. John L. Whitehurst, chairman of 
the Federation’s education department: 
“If these programs have instilled in the 
minds of our women that they should 
work on projects outside the home, and in 
so doing neglect home and children, then 
it is time to disband the clubs.” 








The Benevolent Juniors 


Membership in a Junior League is no 
sinecure. Besides social rank and an invita- 
tion to join, the chief requirement is an 
active interest in public health and welfare. 
In Pittsburgh next week, some 300 hard- 
working delegates of 32,000 hard-working 
Junior Leaguers will hold their eighteenth 
annual conference. They will discuss all 
the topics in which they have been edv- 
cating themselves for 37 years—goverl- 
ment, welfare, nursing, children’s theatre, 
and art. 

May 9, Mrs. H. J. Heinz II, art-com- 
mittee chairman of the Pittsburgh unt, 
sponsored a pre-convention art exhibit. 
Twenty American portraitists contributed 
their favorite works. 
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‘The Nutmeg’—a Great Idea, 
10 Publishers, One Reporter, 
and No Editor 


Ever since writers began to write and 
editors to edit, the former have squawked 
bitterly about the mutilations and re- 
jections of the latter. But it was not until 
three months ago at a New York meeting 
of the Wednesday Club (on Friday) that 
a group of well-known literati decided to 
do something about it. The result is The 
Connecticut Nutmeg, a weekly newspaper 
scheduled to blossom into print next Tues- 
day under the direction of ten publishers. 
These are members of the Stamford-New 
Canaan writers’ colony. Each contributed 
$1,000 to create The Nutmeg, whose print 
order is 5,000 copies. Behind the sponsors’ 
semi-serious attitude toward their brain 
child is a hope that it may win a national 





Harris & Ewing 


Nutmeg makers: Gene Tunney and Deems Taylor, two of ten publishers 


small-paper reputation on the order of 
William Allen White’s Emporia Gazette 
and the late Ed Howe’s Atchison Globe. 
And the ten publishers will allow no editor 
to darken the door. 

Sponsors of the eight-page tabloid are 
Heywood Broun, columnist and president 
of the American Newspaper Guild; Deems 
Taylor, composer, critic, and commenta- 
tor; Gene Tunney, ex-heavyweight cham- 
pion who abandoned the ring for Shake- 
speare and society; John Erskine, novelist- 
composer; Quentin Reynolds and Stanley 
High, magazine writers; Ursula Parrott, 
novelist; George Bye, literary agent for 
the writing Roosevelts and most of the 
aforementioned; Colvin Brown, general 
manager of Motion Picture Herald, and 
Jack Pegler, brother of the columnist West- 
brook Pegler. 

The paper should have been born May 
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17, but Random House, New York book 
publishers, upset the applecart by offering 
to buy space for an ad. This bewildered the 
publishers, who hadn’t considered that pos- 
sibility. At first they planned to make the 
rates so impossibly high nobody would 
want to advertise. Then Tunney decided 
Nutmeg readers were a fine potential mar- 
ket for products of the American Distill- 
ery Co., of which he is board chairman. 
After much argument (“Should Tunney 
pay us in cash or in kind?”), they agreed 
to take advertising at reasonable rates 
($200 a page) and soothed their con- 
sciences by insisting it be sold only on a 
contract basis. 

Now that the presses are ready to start, 
Publisher Bye, as president of the cor- 
poration, is responsible for getting the 
copy in ahead of the Sunday night dead- 
line. He’s hopeful: “We have an extremely 
erudite printer who can read manuscript 
in longhand.” 

Copy in The Nutmeg’s first issue in- 


Wide World 
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cludes Broun’s “Nature Notes,” a rambling 
discourse. “But,” Broun explained huskily 
as he lay abed in his frame-and-stone Stam- 
ford farmhouse last week, “I’m sort of sore 
at Nature at the moment. Nature gave me 
this bronchitis.” Tunney does the sports 
column and reveals that in the minutes 
before his first fight with Dempsey he 
killed time reading Somerset Maugham’s 
“Of Human Bondage.” Before the second 
Dempsey fight, in Chicago, he read “The 
Last Days of Pompeii.” 

Although the big names work without 
pay, they plan a competition to select a 
$50-a-week reporter for routine news. 
Candidates will write answers to questions 
submitted by nationally known persons. 
(Herbert Bayard Swope’s query: “Why 
do you want to be a newspaper man?”) 
After this they will go out on competitive 
assignment. 





As Newspaper Guild president, Broun 
hopes the reporter will join his Guild. But 
if he doesn’t, the columnist is helpless. As 
a publisher, Broun would violate the Wag- 
ner Act if he attempts to coerce an em- 
ploye into joining a labor union. 

The dime weekly ($4 a year) doesn’t 
expect to run The Stamford Daily Advo- 
cate out of business. “The Advocate,” Bye 
explains, “is in business to make money. 
We expect to emphasize the more purely 
spiritual values—and besides, the Advo- 
cate does our printing.” 





Canada: A Model Newspaper 


Copyreaders are those tired-looking fel- 
lows who sit around horseshoe desks patch- 
ing grammatical blowouts and scribbling 
headlines. Usually they are close enough 
to managing and city editors to hear con- 
siderable profanity. 

But now the subeditors of The Toronto 
Globe and Mail have moved into journal- 
istic green pastures; they occupy a sound- 
proof cage. This is one of many novelties 
in the morning paper’s model $2,000,000 
home, officially opened May 7. The build- 
ing is air-conditioned from basement to the 
squash courts on the roof six and one-half 
stories up. The news room, containing 
a broadcasting booth, looks like a swank 
hotel lobby. 

Born of a 1936 merger between the lib- 
eral Globe and its archrival, the conserva- 
tive Mail and Empire, the “politically in- 
dependent” Globe and Mail is financed by 
William H. (Bill) Wright, Boer War vet- 
eran who struck it rich (gold) in 1907. 
Though its new home bears Wright’s 
name, the Globe and Mail’s publisher is 
Clement George McCullagh, Wright’s 
spectacular, 32-year-old protégé. McCul- 
lagh used editorials and his persuasive 
powers as a radio speaker to help sweep 
Premier Hepburn to 1937 victory, but he 
denies his paper—Toronto’s only morning 
daily—is “Mitch Hepburn’s pamphlet.” 





Freedom of the Red Press 


When newspapers lose money they 
usually try to keep it a deep secret from 
advertisers. But the Communist Daily 
Worker’s ad agents point with pride to the 
annual deficit of $75,000 to $80,000—met 
each year by subscription from The 
Worker’s 50,000 readers. Their argument: 
readers devoted enough to pay a paper’s 
bill are loyal to its advertisers. 

But last week it seemed the New York 
Red daily was heading for a deficit read- 
ers couldn’t be expected to meet—an ac- 
cumulation of libel suits totaling $819,000. 

After Walter Liggett, crusading editor 
of The Northwest American, was killed by 
gunmen in Minneapolis in 1935, Mrs. 
Liggett sold the story of his anti-under- 
world campaign to meet his funeral ex- 
penses. The Daily Worker referred to the 
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“widow of the slain publisher selling the 
corpse limb by limb to the highest bidder 
...” Mrs. Liggett sued Clarence Hatha- 
way, the 45-year-old editor; Comprodaily, 
Inc., the publisher; and Hyman Colodny, 
former business manager; for $25,000. Two 
weeks ago Hathaway arrived ten minutes 
late for a preliminary hearing. Holding 
“there is here libel without a doubt,” the 
court ruled he had lost by default. But 
last week judgment was reopened, and the 
case was scheduled for trial in the fall. 

A $544,000 suit against The Worker by 
the Dunne Brothers, bosses of the Minne- 
apolis local (544) of the Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemens, and Helpers Union, and 
others, is pending in a New York court. 
The Dunnes contend the paper libeled them 
as “Trotskyites, racketeers, gangsters, gun- 
men” and intimated they were responsible 
for the murder of a rival union leader. 

Last week Max Eastman, poet, author 
(“The Enjoyment of Laughter’) , and lec- 
turer, sued Hathaway, his paper, writers of 
offending articles, and Earl Browder, 1936 
Communist candidate for President, for 
$250,000. Eastman said they had damaged 
him professionally by terming him a Brit- 
ish spy and an agent of the German and 
Japanese Secret Services. 

Edward Kuntz, Hathaway’s lawyer, de- 
clared the Dunne and Eastman suits were 
“brought by Trotskyites.” 





RELIGION 


United Christian Front 
of 350,000,000 Is the Goal of 
New World Council 


Nearly ten centuries ago division of the 
Roman Empire split Christendom into 
Eastern and Western branches. Four cen- 
turies ago the Reformation split the West- 
ern branch (Roman Catholic Church), 
and innumerable Protestant sects resulted. 
Since then, and particularly in the twen- 
tieth century, there has been agitation 
for reunion of all Christians. In Holland 
last week that dream came a shade nearer 
fulfillment. Fifty-six delegates, represent- 
ing 350,000,000 members of 130 major de- 





nominations in 21 countries, gathered at - 


Utrecht and laid the foundations for a 
“fellowship of churches”—an instrument 
of religious cooperation more significant 
than any plan ever yet attempted. 
Participating were Protestants, Ortho- 
dox Catholics, and Old Catholics. Ab- 
staining were the 335,000,000 Roman 
Catholics, who will cooperate on secular 
matters but will compromise on nothing 
relating to creed. While the new World 
Council does not provide for denomi- 
national mergers, it is expected to minister 
to that spirit of fellowship and cooperation 
out of which union may ultimately result. 
Now it is merely a united front of Chris- 
tians guarding, among other things, against 
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paganism and atheism. In general, its work 
will parallel that of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America. 
Pending ratification by the separate de- 
nominations, the plan calls for a general 
assembly every five years and a meeting 
of the 60-member central committee every 
year. There will be one commission to 
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The Archbishop of York 


further Christian cooperation and one to 
deal with doctrinal disputes. But the 
council “shall not legislate for churches, 
nor shall it act for them in any manner 
except as indicated or as may hereafter 
be specified by the constituent churches.” 

The Utrecht meeting, led by the Arch- 
bishop of York and by Dr. John R. Mott 
of New York, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, grew out of 
two world conferences last summer. The 
Edinburgh Conference on Faith and 
Order (doctrine) and the Oxford Con- 
ference on Life and Work (secular af- 
fairs) appointed a joint committee of 
fourteen to outline plans for the World 
Council. 





Churches and Lotteries 


In August 1936, the Rev. Joseph E. Ma- 
guire, Roman Catholic pastor, became 
head of Our Lady of Victory National 
Shrine and Home of Charity in Lacka- 
wanna, near Buffalo, N. Y. Sixty years’ 
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work by his predecessor—the Rt. Rey 
Nelson H. Baker, “priest of the poor”— 
had nursed the institution from a ram. 
shackle boys’ reform school to a $25,000. 
000 center of charity—maternity home 
orphan asylum, trade school, hospital, 
farm, and a domed basilica. Its income 
had come entirely from contributions, 
Father Maguire found that the depres. 
sion had cut the shrine’s supply lines, but 
he soon hit upon another source of rey. 
enue. Through agents he began selling 
“invitations” to visit the shrine. For 95 
cents the ticket buyer also got a chance to 
share in 254 prizes amounting to 20 per 
cent of the receipts. In the five drawings 
held, first prizes ranged from $2,500 to 
$1,600. The institution and Father Ma- 
guire’s promoter netted some $200,000, 
The priest calls his device a “pilgrim. 
age,” but he is careful to avoid entangle. 
ment with postal regulations against lot- 
teries. His agents deliver ticket stubs by 
express or in person. Last week, however, 
a New York policeman decided the “pil- 
grimage” violated state gambling laws. 
He arrested William G. and Frank Stod- 
dard of Brooklyn, father and son, for pos- 
sessing 2,000 books of “pilgrimage” tickets. 
Frank, a minor, was arraigned in Ado- 
lescents Court. Magistrate James E. Fin- 
egan freed him with a warning: “It’s bad 
for young fellows like you to start out in 
life thinking you can make a living 
through gambling.” In Flatbush Court, the 
elder Stoddard got even more sympathetic 
treatment from Magistrate Sylvester Sab- 
batino: “There is nothing in the law of 
God to say how you'll spend your money.” 


€ Catholic churches long have sponsored 
bingo games, church bazaars, and small- 
scale lotteries in charity or fund-raising 
drives. As the New York State Consti- 
tutional Convention in Albany last week 
debated changes in the gambling laws, 
Catholic spokesmen indicated the church 
might approve state-regulated lotteries and 
pari-mutuel betting—if the receipts were 
spent for relief. If you can’t stamp out 
gambling, they reasoned, you can at least 
regulate it. Bishop William T. Manning, 
New York Episcopalian leader, took the 
occasion to disagree, holding that “the 
gambling instinct is a dangerous one, and 
all experience shows that its encourage- 
ment is morally unsound and injurious.” 


{ In Pittsburgh last week, a Federal court 
jury wrangled for nearly 26 hours before 
acquitting Father James R. Cox, former 
“hunger march” leader, of one of thirteen 
charges of fraudulently using the mails to 
promote a lottery. Though the seven 
women and five men jurors cleared the 
Pittsburgh priest of conspiracy, they dis 
agreed on the other charges that grew out 
of Cox’s connection with the $25,000 Gar- 
den Stakes, purportedly a contest to select 
a name for the monastery gardens at the 
priest’s church (Newsweek, Jan. 24) . The 
prosecutor threatened a new trial. 
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Middle Ages by Subway: 
Art of the Dim Past Recreated 
in New York Cloisters 


For a 5-cent fare a New Yorker can go 
back to the Middle Ages. It takes him to 
Fort Tryon Park, a pleasing patch of 
oreenery perched atop the highest point 
of Manhattan Island, overlooking the Hud- 
son River south of Spuyten Duyvil. There, 
amid walls of Connecticut millstone gran- 
ite, stands a resurrection in stone, glass, 
and tapestry of the immortal longings of 
acrumbled era—a treasure house of Gothic 
and Romanesque art and architecture. It 
is the Cloisters, new uptown branch of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, opened 
last week to recreate a picture of South- 
ern France and Spain of the twelfth to 
fifteenth centuries. 

The modern history of this enchanting 
anachronism goes back to 1909, when the 
late George Grey Barnard began salvaging 
art relics from the ignominy of French 
manure piles and pigsties and housing 
them in his sculpture studio on Fort Wash- 
ington Avenue. Poking through rural re- 
gions on a bicycle, he rescued such items as 
a twelfth-century head of Christ, found in 
a chicken coop, and a slab from a knight’s 
tomb which was used to prop up a sagging 
barn. 

Barnard’s collection grew until John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. became interested and in 
1925 gave the Metropolitan $600,000 to 
purchase it. Still the collection grew, un- 
til separate quarters became necessary. 
Rockefeller thought of Fort Tryon, which 
he had bought in 1917. In 1930 he deeded 
the city 56 of the 62 acres for a park and 
retained the remaining 4 acres for the 
Cloisters. Then he provided funds for the 
building just opened and gave many of 
the exhibits, though other art patrons have 
contributed in generous measure. 

Within the encompassing structure, de- 
signed by Charles Collens, there are five 
cloisters—from Saint-Michel-de-Cuxa, 
Saint-Guilhelm-le- Desert, Bonnefont-en- 
Comminges, Trie, and Froville—which in 
greater part were imported bodily from 
their Old World sites. A twelfth-century 
chapter house from Pontaut was taken 
down stone by stone, brick by brick, and 
reerected in this country. Beneath their 
ancient arches, through vaults where good- 
ly monks trod 700 or more years ago, are 
sprinkled the art dreams of medievalists 
come true: sacred statuary, tapestries, and 
frescoes. One noteworthy item is a series 
of six tapestries, “The Hunt of the Uni- 
corn,” product of looms long since rotted. 
In vividness of design and strength of col- 
or, says Curator James J. Rorimer, they 
“form the most superb ensemble of fif- 
teenth-century tapestries in existence.” 
Admittance is free except on Mondays and 
Fridays, when 25 cents is charged. 
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Retable depicting life of St. John the Baptist; a sepulchral effigy 
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High Court’s No-Man: 
Black’s 13 Dissents Stir Up 
Rumors and Denials 


Addressing the American Law Institute 
at its annual Washington meeting last 
week, Chief Justice Hughes berated 
judges for “conspicuous ineptness” and ob- 
served: “The prime necessity in making 
the judicial machinery work to the best 
advantage ... is the able judge, qualified 
by training, experience, and tempera- 
ment.” 

A month ago these remarks would have 
attracted no more attention than any 
other of the Chief Justice’s yearly 
speeches to the institute. But last week 
they made thick black headlines. For 
Washington officialdom, press, and public 
were hotly debating the qualifications of 
one of Hughes’ own colleagues, Justice 
Hugo L. Black. 

Anti-Black disputants harked back to 
last October, when the Alabamian took 
his seat on the Supreme Court. At that 
time, his lack of well-rounded legal ex- 
perience figured in widespread charges that 
he was unfit for the job. Arthur Krock, 
chief of New York Times Washington 
correspondents, commented that, though 
Black showed “never a trace of the ju- 
dicial temperament ... he has enough 
vanity to make it likely that he would 
moderate his views rather than go down 
as a ‘yes man’.” The Baltimore Sun 
prophesied Black would be “a tail to the 
liberal kite on the court.” 

Black soon proved to be neither a yes 
man nor a kite tail. Instead, he began to 
emerge as a loud, lusty, and lone dis- 
senter. Scarcely three months on the 
bench, he handed down a sweeping dis- 
sent attacking the long-standing prece- 
dent that the Fourteenth Amendment’s 
famous “due process” clause can be 
stretched to apply to corporations. “The 
history of the amendment,” Black wrote, 
“proves that its purpose was to protect 
weak and helpless human beings, and 
we're not told that it was intended to 
remove corporations in any fashion from 
the control of state governments.” 

Before the legal profession had _ re- 
covered from that, Black did an almost 
unprecedented thing: he dissented, in a 
utility rate case, from a per curiam de- 
cision, in which the court speaks as a 
whole rather than through any partic- 
ular Justice. Though the case was decided 
on narrow points of procedure, Black 
veered off into a detailed exposition of 
the prudent-investment theory of utility 
rate valuation. Lawyers agreed that the 
dissent was ably written but went farther 
than was necessary. 

To many who questioned Black’s legal 
knowledge, this opinion had the earmarks 
of ghostwriting. A rumor got around and 


even into print that it was the work of 
Tom Corcoran, ace New Deal lawyer, ex- 
pert on utilities, and close friend of the 
new Justice. 

As dissent followed dissent, Black’s 
legal philosophy became reasonably clear. 
He remained a sincere champion of the 
underdog and an enemy of utilities and 
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Chief Justice Hughes 


corporations. Likewise, he stood for legis- 
lative supremacy as opposed to judicial 
supremacy. 

After less than eight months on the 
bench, the first New Deal Justice had by 
last week rolled up a total of thirteen 
dissents. In the number of lone dissents he 
took first honors with nine, more than the 
combined total for the other eight Jus- 
tices. 

Such unorthodox conduct naturally 
created the suspicion that Black’s be- 
havior irritated some of his fellow Jus- 
tices. Lending weight to this notion was 
an article by Marquis W. Childs, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch correspondent, in the 
May issue of Harper’s magazine. Childs, 
a New Deal sympathizer, flatly stated 
that the Alabamian’s “lack of legal 
knowledge and experience, deficiencies in 
background and training . . . have led him 
into blunders which have shocked his 
colleagues.” Furthermore, Childs wrote, 
Black was “unable to carry his share” of 
the court’s work and “several opinions 
he has written have been rephrased by 
other members of the court and . . . sub- 
sequently released with something less 
than satisfaction.” 

Last week, the Scripps-Howard col- 
umnist Raymond Clapper reprinted parts 
of Childs’ story. He himself, he added, had 
quizzed several of the Justices, and “in 
no case has anyone . . . offered one word 
in Black’s defense, even privately.” 

Aware that Childs’ information seemed 
to have come from some member of the 
court, Justices Hughes and Brandeis 
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called Black aside and said they wer 
sorry. Like a friend paying a sick call 
Justice Roberts motored to Black’s Vip. 
ginia home to express regrets. From Justice 
Stone’s office came denials that he had 
inspired the accusations. But all Washing. 
ton newspaperdom knew that, in private. 
Childs had named Stone as his source. 

As the nation’s press joined in the 
discussion, Black’s friends denied all the 
charges, arguing that the Justice was an 
able legal scholar and craftsman. As in al] 
such cases, neither charges nor denials 
could be proved. After Black’s brief sery- 
ice on the court, only these facts seemed 
definite: 

1—Black’s habitual fractiousness and 
sharp tongue have unquestionably jr. 
tated fellow Justices. 

2—-However prepared, most of Black’s 
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Hugo Black, dissenter 


court opinions have won praise from a 
number of Left-wingers and have en- 
joyed the distinction of being clear to 
most laymen. 

3—While he has gone out of his way to 
dissent, Black seems to have been vindi- 
cated in at least one case. Last Febru- 
ary he futilely challenged a 96-year-old 
doctrine that Federal courts needn’t heed 
state legal precedents. Three months later 
the court junked that doctrine. 

4—Even many Black supporters sub- 
stantially agree with the appraisal made 
by his friend Max Lerner, an editor of 
The Nation: “Black has become a ju- 
dicial crusader before he has come to 
maturity as a judge.” 





Frank J. Hogan 


Always cool toward the New Deal, the 
American Bar Association has been defi- 
nitely antagonistic since President Roose- 
velt attempted to alter the Supreme Court 
last year. Last week the association’s choice 
for its next president fell to one of the 
nation’s most effective anti-New Deal law- 
yers, Frank J. Hogan of Washington, D. C. 

For 23 years Hogan has been opposing 
Federal attorneys in court. With such 
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Our History in Fiction 


by BURTON RASCOE 


Haroia Sinclair is one of a tri- 
umvirate of new novelists who, having 
taken great pains to learn their trade, 
have declined to act as press agents for 
a proletarian revolution or to employ 
their talents to proselytize in behalf of 
any current whim of doctrine. The 
other two are John Steinbeck and Louis 
Paul. Steinbeck is a Californian; Sin- 
clair is a department manager in a 
Sears, Roebuck store in Bloomington, 
Ill.; and Paul is a boy from Brooklyn. 
Each of these manages in his own indi- 
vidual way to be a storyteller first of all 
and to be exclusively occupied with the 
perfection of the art of the novel. No 
one of them has written a novel in the 
least like a novel by either of the other 
two; and, moreover, none has written a 
novel that resembles in the least any 
novel he has already written. 

Sinclair’s first novel, “Journey 
Home,” was a gorgeous dramatization 
of every lusty young man’s idea of a 
perfectly ordered universe, a universe in 
which a lad could not only love ten 
pretty girls without getting hooked in- 
to marriage by any of them until he is 
ready to settle down but could wake 
up each morning with complete assur- 
ance that the day would bring forth 
some new, utterly fantastic adventure 
for which the benevolent gods would 
exact no payment, either in cash, in 
the sweat of one’s brow, in regrets, or in 
retribution. The style was such a de- 
lightful parody of “Robinson Crusoe” 
and “The Memoirs of Fanny Hill” that 
the novel might have been written by 
a Defoe who, jobless during the Great 
Depression, had bummed his way from 
New York to New Orleans and points 
North and had found the world a beau- 
tiful and jolly place as long as he didn’t 
have a dime. The yarn was preposter- 
ous and yet, somehow, convincing, like 
“Moll Flanders” or “Jonathan Wild.” 
It was romance written in the terms of 
realism, and without any resort to the 
shock value of the cuss words and four- 
letter epithets that are so much the 
stock-in-trade of the adolescents of the 
hard-boiled school of fiction. In a way 
it was probably an immoral book for 
it might tend to delude the young and 
inexperienced into a belief that life is 
like that. One young woman, for in- 
stance, told me she loved “Journey 


Home” because the author “obviously 
has had a great deal of experience and 
understands life.” Sinclair understands 
life but not in the way she meant. 
Sinclair’s new book is AMERICAN 
Years (Doubleday, Doran, $3). It is 
the Literary Guild selection for June. 
I doubt if the season will bring forth a 
novel richer in all the desirable values 
of a work of fiction; for here is a story 
full of dignity, honesty, and beauty, a 
historical novel which evokes our pi- 
oneer past in the Middle West with 
such a fine effect of illusion that I felt, 
as I read the book, that I was there 
when Springfield, Ill., was a frontier 
town unsuspectingly awaiting the ad- 
vent of the lanky backwoodsman Lin- 


coln, “the homeliest man I reckon a 


body ever did see.” 

“American Years” is the first novel of 
a projected trilogy. It begins right after 
the Black Hawk war, in which Lincoln 
had his not particularly distinguished 
baptism of fire, and it tells the story of 
all the inhabitants of Everton, IIl., from 
1830 down to the war between the 
states. Everton is a microcosm of all 
the pioneer towns of the land west of 
the Alleghenies, a town built by the 
adventurous-spirited in hardship and 
privation but with the will to live and 
with the dream of betterment that con- 
quers despair. Life was not easy for 
those men and women who moved west- 
ward seeking land of their own to till. 
Central Illinois was a fertile alluvial 
plain, but it was subject to droughts 
and excessive rains, to forest fires and 
floods. The Indians, whose lands the 
whites had expropriated, still continued 
to be a subdued but awesome menace. 
Into this wilderness the pioneers 
brought not only their future but their 
past, so greeds and hatreds, taboos and 
superstitions, human pettiness and 
cruelty came with them as well as gen- 
erosity and hospitality, kindness and 
loyalty. Sinclair has brought the indi- 
viduals of this pioneer town vividly to 
life, and in depicting the drama of their 
separate histories he has also depicted 
the drama of our American civilization. 


Note: “My America” by Louis 
Adamic, reviewed last week by Mr. 
Rascoe, will not be on sale until May 
25. 
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clients as the Riggs National Bank, Ry. 
ward L. Doheny, and Andrew W. Meloy 
he has defeated the government jn a 
portant cases more often than any other 
lawyer. Continuing with this type of gj. 
entele, Hogan has come to be regarded by 
New Dealers as the legal voice for “ec, 
nomic royalists.” 

Brooklyn-born, Hogan once was a $9-a. 
week cash boy in a department store. Later 
he got a government clerical job in Wash. 
ington to finance a law course at George- 
town University. Now he fraternizes with 
the wealthy and powerful, wears berib. 
boned pince-nez, and displays courtroom 
brilliance that easily makes up for his 
unimposing stature and slight lisp. 

Shortly after defending Doheny for , 
reputed $1,000,000 fee, Hogan quipped: 
“My definition of the ideal client is a gen. 
tleman of unlimited resources who is real- 
ly scared.” That remark neatly sums up 
the business philosophy of the man who is 
scheduled to get the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s biggest plum. Nominated at a 
Washington meeting of state delegates, 
Hogan is practically assured of winning the 
presidency at the association’s Cleveland 
convention in July. 
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BOOKS 


Our Nation—and Theirs: 
Democracy, Totalitarianism 
Down in Black and White 


It is difficult for the average American 
to visualize what it would be like to live 
in one of the totalitarian countries, how 
much he would earn in his profession, what 
food and clothes would cost, what he could 
do, what he could say. As a help to sucha 
specific understanding, M. E. Tracy, 
former Scripps-Howard feature writer and 
now editor of Current History, has written 
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Qur Country, Our Propte, anp Tuerrs. 

The book is a mechanical novelty. Its 
oversize format permits the author to 
compare, in parallel columns on each page, 
the chief aspects of national life in Italy, 
Germany, Russia, and the United States. 
Also provided are excellent pictorial graphs 
and charts showing how the different coun- 
tries size up in population, economic re- 
sources, gold, armies, etc. 

When he comes to America, the author 
is inclined to be uncritical, taking for 
granted 100 per cent freedom of expression 
and 100 per cent lack of oppression, sup- 
pression, and mob action. But simplifica- 
tion and clarity are the rule. By its well- 
presented material, the book provides an 
eloquent answer to its author’s main 
question: “To what extent has the one- 
party superstate demonstrated its superi- 
ority?” 

The case for Nazism, Fascism, and Rus- 
sian Socialism, Tracy contends, rests large- 
ly on unprovable assertion and on proph- 
ecy; American democracy’s case rests on its 
150-year record. He concludes that it is 
the eras of democratic rule that have re- 
sulted in the flowering of culture: “A cen- 
tury of democratic Athens meant more to 
human advancement than a_ thousand 
years of absolutism in Assyria, and the 
Roman Empire.” (Our Country, Our 
PeorpLe, AND TuHetrs. 120 pages, 100,000 
words. Graphs. Macmillan, New York, 
$1.75.) 





Arnold Zweig and War 


With Tue Crowninc or a Kine, Arnold 
Zweig completes his great trilogy of the 
World War, begun with “The Case of 
Sergeant Grischa” and continued in “Edu- 
cation Before Verdun.” Although the 
present book lacks a universal human char- 
acter like Grischa, it is a worthy successor 
to that masterpiece. 

Winfried, the well-born young captain 
and nephew of the Junker General von Ly- 
chow, comes to Kovno on the Eastern 
Front as one of the bright young men in 
Ober-Ost, or G.H.Q. of the occupying 
army. The Germans had won the war in 
the east and were confidently going about 
the agreeable business of dictating peace 
terms. None of the despair at home or on 
the Western Front had penetrated the 
Ukraine; it was the duty of one depart- 
ment of Ober-Ost to see that it did not. 
Nor were the generals worried about the 
final outcome of the war. The Americans? 
“Three paltry divisions in one year,” said 
Colonel Mutius contemptuously. “Forty- 
five thousand men. ‘They can’t swim, they 
can’t fly, they won’t come,’ as someone 
said in the Reichstag.” 

The book’s theme is the diplomatic 
tussle between various German princes for 
the unoccupied throne of Lithuania. The 
story opens right after the German gen- 
erals have met with Trotsky, Kameneff, 





Arnold Zweig 


and other Bolsheviks around a table in the 
burnt-out town of Brest-Litovsk and done 
them out of a thick slice of Holy Russia. 
How to govern the released territories was 
the problem. Poland was only theoretical- 
ly an independent kingdom; Courland, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania—their fates were 
in the balance and their populations cool 
to most German suggestions. Zweig shows 
how the conquerors evolved and used a 
new and valuable technique in dealing 
with intractable minorities—the “self-de- 
termination” of peoples. 

In murmured conversations in the back- 
rooms of Jewish bakeshops, in round-table 
sessions of the high command, in a ro- 
mance between Winfried and Nurse Barbe, 
the author tells his story in many ways. 
He presents a portfolio. of admirable char- 
acter drawings. Most memorable, perhaps, 
is Major General Clauss, who fought the 
Russians under Hindenburg and who com- 
ments wryly: “Since I heard that Hin- 
denburg won the Battle of Tannenberg, 
I have ceased to believe in Hannibal or 
Caesar.” Those familiar with recent Ger- 
man history will recognize in Clauss a 
portrait of Lieutenant Colonel Hoffman, 
to whom informed historians give credit 
for the old Field Marshal’s most famous 
victory. The book contains other recogniz- 
able likenesses; the author himself is one 
of the characters. 

Arnold Zweig, no relation of the Viennese 
Stefen Zweig, was born 51 years ago at 
Gros-Glogau, Silesia. He was schooled in 
literature and philosophy in five German 
universities and intended to become a 
teacher. At 23 he published his first vol- 
ume of short stories. Three years later he 
made his name with the play “Ritual 
Murder in Hungary,” produced by Max 
Reinhardt. Today Zweig is in exile, not 
only because he is a Jew but because his 
war stories are anathema to the Nazis. 

Since 1925, Zweig has been unable to 
read because of an eye disease contracted 
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Summer Sailings direct to 
IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY 
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Washington 


June 1, June 29, July 27, Aug. 24 


Manhattan 


June 15, July 13, Aug. 10, Sept. 7 
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Staterooms are well-planned—exceptionally large and airy. 


Hospitality, thoughtful service and grand 
food bring seasoned travelers back to the 
Manhattan and Washington time after 
time. And America’s largest, fastest liners 
offer every modern comfort and luxury, 
too. The value is even more amazing 
when you consider the moderate rates: 


CABIN TOURIST THIRD 


186..°127..°95. 


Or youcan sailalternate Wednesdays 
at noon on the more informal liners 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
May 25, June 22, July 20, Aug. 17 
PRESIDENT HARDING 
June 8, July 7, Aug. 3, Aug. 31 
Cabin Class, $141 up; Third, $91 up. 


Also “American One Class” 
liners weekly direct to Lon- 
don, fortnightly to Cobh and 
Liverpool, for only $105 up. 


See your local TRAVEL AGENT 


US LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago - 665 Market St., San Francisco 
19 King St., East, Toronto + Offices in other principal cities 
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He’s got Cooling, Refreshing Mennen Skin Bracer! 
—its subtle odor wows the ladies every time. 


And say, 


TIP TO ELECTRIC SHAVERS—Use Mennen Skin Bracer 
before and after shaving for closer, smoother shaves! 
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he always uses Mennen Talcum for Men, too! 
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FOR READY REFERENCE 
ON PAST EVENTS YOU°LL 
LIKE Newsweek’s completely indexed bound 


volumes. Regardless of what past event you may 
wish to brush up on, you’ll find it with a flip of 
the finger in these convenient, neatly bound 
volumes that look well in your home or office. 
Not only will you find the details of the event 
but also its significance. And the chances are it 
will be illustrated with a dramatic news photo- 
graph. The latest volume No. X, covering all 
important events from June to December, 1937, 
subjectively indexed costs .. . 
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while he was a soldier in Serbia in 1916 
and has to dictate all his writing. He lives 
at Mount Carmel, Palestine; he thinks 
the bright light is beneficial to his eyes 
(THe Crownine or a Kine. 458 pages, 
137,000 words. Viking, New York. §2.50,) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue History or Morton Pictures, 
390 pages, 158,000 words. Illustrations, in. 
dex. Norton, New York. $4. Maurice Bar- 
déche and Robert Brasillach have surveyed 
the progress of European film making and 
its contribution to the Hollywood-domi- 
nated industry of today; easily the most 
comprehensive book of its kind. As trans. 
lator and editor, Iris Barry of the Museum 
of Modern Arts Film Library has counter- 
acted the French authors’ natural preju- 
dices and occasional inaccuracies in con- 
sidering Hollywood’s efforts. 


Turee Davucuters. By Ruth Eleanor 
McKee. 504 pages, 192,000 words. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $2.75. The love 
stories of three sisters against the back- 
ground of the World War. 


My Austria. By Kurt Schuschnigg. 308 
pages, 84,000 words. Photographs, index. 
Knopf, New York. $3. A forthright, unim- 
passioned record of the years and events 
preceding Hitler’s week-end visit to Vi- 
enna, by the man most qualified to write it. 


TraveELer’s Rest. By Ben Robertson. 
268 pages, 107,000 words. Cottonfield, 
Clemson, S. C. $2.50. Uneven but consist- 
ently interesting novel dealing with the 
fortunes of a large Southern family. 


Tue Ricut to Work. By Nels Ander- 
son. 148 pages, 46,000 words. Illustrations, 
index. Modern Age, New York. $50. A 
“Magna Charta” for the unemployed, be- 
ing the case for governmental work relief 
by a director of the WPA. Good photo- 
graphs, 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Newsweek’s recommendations among 
the new thrillers. 


Tue Man From Tuiper. By Clyde B. 
Clason. 302 pages. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $2. Crime Club selection for June. 
Mystery of a double murder involving 4 
rare manuscript and the strange rites of the 
lamas. 


Anp Suppen Deatnu. By J. S. Fletcher. 
290 pages. Hillman-Curl, New York. $2. 
A typical story by the old master of Eng- 
lish detective fiction, involving a seemingly 
unsolvable murder, a beautiful girl, and 
two amateur sleuths. 





Wuy Ir Haprenep. By Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes. 303 pages. Longmans, New York. 
$2. It looked as though one of London’s 
brilliant young peers would be hanged for 
the murder of Sir James Clarkson. 
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BUSINESS 


Utility Row Nearer Solution 
as Companies Form Committee 


They Start Cooperating 
Under ‘Death Sentence’ Act; 
New Move in TVA War 


Two events pointing to a solution of the 
country’s utilities problem occurred last 
week. One concerned enforcement of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935, with its “death sentence” provisions. 
The other brought nearer to a conclusion 
the war between the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and power companies in the 
Southeast. 


Death Sentence 

Executives of fourteen leading utility 
holding companies made public a letter 
sent May 5 to SEC Chairman William O. 
Douglas, informing him they had named 
five of their number as a committee to co- 
operate with the SEC “to bring about 
sound and constructive solution of the 
problems confronting these companies.” 

The commission chairman hailed this 
gesture as the first tangible move by the 
industry as a whole toward compliance 
with the Holding Company Act. He in- 
dicated he would schedule conferences with 
the five-man committee shortly. At the same 
time, in an article in the May 14 issue of 
Electrical World, Douglas explained what 
the commission expects from the industry 
in the way of death-sentence observance. 

“We are asking the industry to formulate 
programs and to take steps toward achieve- 
ment of the goal,” he wrote. “If and 


when it becomes apparent that any mem- 
ber of the industry is not making or en- 
deavoring to make progress, we shall, of 
course, assume the initiative .. . 

“The way to make progress is essentially 
simple. There are in every system ... 
properties which logically should be sold 

. . companies which should obviously be 
eliminated . . . companies badly in need of 
reorganization ... These first things should 
be done first. 

“In some instances, securities of operat- 
ing companies now owned by holding com- 
panies can be sold at a fair price to... 
investors in the general area served by 
such operating companies. In other in- 
stances, holding companies may be able 
to rid themselves of control of companies 
which cannot be integrated within their 
system by distributing their holdings in 
such companies to their security holders.” 


The TVA 


In 1934 the Tennessee Valley Authority 
contracted to buy the electrical properties 
of the Tennessee Public Service Co. in and 
around Knoxville for $6,000,000. Objec- 
tions from some of the company’s pre- 
ferred-stock holders prevented the deal 
from going through. 

Last week, in conjunction with the city 
of Knoxville, TVA raised the bid to 
$7,500,000 and gave the National Power & 
Light Co.—Electric Bond & Share subsid- 
iary which owns all of Tennessee Public 
Service’s common stock—until May 18 to 
reply. 

First impressions of the offer were un- 
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favorable, but after an opportunity to ex- 
amine it in detail the consensus of experts 
was that it is reasonable. At the week end 
general expectation was that the offer 
would be accepted by the company. 

Other negotiations between TVA and 
the utilities are proceeding with fair rapid- 
ity. According to David E. Lilienthal, TVA 
director, substantial progress has been 
made and the present discussions are con- 
cerned with “specific figures and concrete 
problems.” He added: “We have passed 
the stage of generalities.” 

The TVA negotiations may set a prec- 
edent for similar discussions between 
government power projects and private 
utilities in other parts of the country. 
This week it became known that three 
public irrigation and power districts in 
Nebraska, which are building hydroelec- 
tric plants with PWA funds, are seeking 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes’ approval 
to buy up ten private power firms in the 
state. Later the districts propose to pur- 
chase three more companies, which would 
give them a statewide distribution system. 
Such a procedure, they point out, will 
make it unnecessary to duplicate existing 
facilities and “will eliminate years of 
wasteful and bitter competition with the 
private companies.” 





The Tax Law 


Voting along strict party lines, the 
House on May 11 adopted the conference 
report on the 1938 Revenue Bill, 242 to 89, 
and sent it to Mr. Roosevelt for his signa- 
ture. The Senate two days earlier had 
signified its approval without a record 
vote. Over last week end the 870-section 
compromise measure was still making the 
rounds of Treasury officials and other gov- 
ernment fiscal agents for routine study 
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Open House: For two weeks the Western Electric 


Co. invited the public into its huge Chicago plant to 


see how telephones are manufactured. Some 45,000 persons took advantage of the invitation. 
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International 
Death of a liner: Sparks from a blowtorch ignited a pool of oil, and 
flames quickly shot all over the Lafayette at Le Havre. Franc devaluation 
saved Lloyd’s $350,000 in footing the insurance bill. 





before the President’s formal acceptance. 

The bill will raise an estimated $5,300,- 
000,000—some $30,000,000 short of the 
goal set last November. Besides reducing 
the undistributed-profits tax to a ghost of 
its former self and greatly liberalizing the 
capital-gains tax, the new bill makes about 
250 minor changes in the present tax law. 


The Sea Routes 


Old Munson Line Doomed; 
Switch in Coastal Trade 





A court order has presaged the. doom 
of the Munson Steamship Line, one of 
the oldest and best known of American 
shipping companies. May 13, in United 
States District Court, New York, Judge 
Alfred C. Coxe ordered the suspension of 
further sailings by the company’s ships— 
the American Legion, the Pan-America, 
the Southern Cross, and the Western 
World—after their present voyages. 

The four vessels, engaged in the service 
between New York and the east coast of 
South America, will have finished their last 
trips by June 15. The court acted on the 
request of the company’s trustees in bank- 
ruptcy, who pointed out that the ships 
have been losing money at an average 
rate of $21,000 a round trip since Feb. 1. 

Additional legal entanglements are in 
store for the Munson Line from another 
source. The Maritime Commission, which 


holds $2,537,000 in mortgages on the four 
ships, is about to bring foreclosure pro- 
ceedings against them. The commission 
wants to remove the eighteen-year-old 
vessels from the South American route 
and substitute the faster ships of the 
Panama Pacific Line, which formerly oper- 
ated between New York and California. 

However, the Munson Line name will 
not pass out of existence. Carlos W. Mun- 
son, chairman of the board, whose father 
founded the firm in 1882, took steps to en- 
sure this last week. He formed a new com- 
pany, the Munson Co. of Delaware, which 
plans to carry on the Munson good will 
in the shipping business—probably by 
chartering other vessels in the South Amer- 
ican service—if the present company goes 
out of business. 


Baltimore Mail 


Also important in the week’s maritime 
news was the latest gossip about the in- 
tercoastal trade. The five ships of the Bal- 
timore Mail Line, now plying between 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Havre, and Hamburg, 
may soon be switched to the New York- 
California service, according to plans of 
the Maritime Commission and of the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co., part 
owner of the line. The vessels would re- 
place the Panama Pacific liners Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and California, now await- 
ing transfer to the South American route. 

The Baltimore Mail ships have been los- 
ing money steadily in the transatlantic 
service, but it is felt they could make 
a profit in the intercoastal trade. If pres- 
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ent plans materialize, they will be with. 
drawn from service the end of this month, 
reconditioned in a repair yard, and put jy 
service over the new route by early sum. 
mer. They would operate under the Pang. 
ma Pacific Line name. 

Two obstacles must. be overcome befor 
the change in routes can be consummated 
Virginia Congressmen are sponsoring 4 
bill to block the transfer and to support the 
Baltimore Mail Line in its present service 
at government expense. Secondly, the line 
is half owned by several railroads, which 
would have to sell their holdings because 
the Panama Canal Act prohibits vessels jp 
which railroads are interested from engag. 
ing in intercoastal trade. 

The Baltimore Mail ships are smaller 
and slower than the former Panama Pacific 
liners: 8,424 gross tons, compared with 
18,000, and 16 knots as against 18. Mor. 
over, they have accommodations for only 
85 passengers apiece, whereas the Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and California each carried 
650. However, since there are five of the 
Baltimore ships, proponents of the trans- 
fer say they could maintain a weekly or 
ten-day sailing schedule, whereas the Pana- 
ma Pacific Line operated fortnightly. 





New Era in Wall St. 


Gesture Made to Washington; 


Reformers to Direct Publicity 


The New York Stock Exchange con- 
tinues its progress toward the reorgani- 
zation setup authorized by its newly 
adopted constitution. 


4 When William McC. Martin Jr. on May 
16 assumed office as chairman of the re- 
cently elected board of governors he also 
became exchange president pro tem, serv- 
ing without pay. He has appointed a sub- 
committee of three governors to aid in the 
arduous selection of a man for paid presi- 
dent. The list of suggested candidates con- 
tains over 200 names and, according to 
Martin, every profession is represented ex- 
cept the ministry. 


Last week the exchange chairman and 
William O. Douglas, SEC head, together 
called on the President. Coming out of his 
first White House conference in an enthu- 
siastic mood, Martin told reporters that 
the exchange is “wholeheartedly desirous 
of cooperation with the government.” 
When the question arose whether they had 
discussed ways of preventing repetitions 
of the Whitney affair, Douglas put his arm 
around the youthful broker and said: 
“You and I will work that out together. 


§ Old Guarders received a shock when 
Paul V. Shields, an outstanding figure 2 
the reform movement, became the new 
chairman of the important public-rela- 
tions committee. Disapproval of Shields 
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|jberal tendencies was shown in the elec- 
tion of the board of governors, when 161 
of the 922 voters scratched his name from 
the unopposed slate. Both Shields and his 
vice chairman, R. Lawrence Oakley 
(scratched by 81 in the election), are 
known to favor full publicity on all mat- 
ters pertaining to the exchange as op- 
posed to a “no news is good news” policy. 


Clothing Workers 
Hold a Jubilee 


One sultry July day in 1915, New York 
dothing manufacturers sat wearily down 
to a conference table. Facing them was 
Sidney Hillman, still in his 20s, head of a 
raw new union, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. 

Ready for long-drawn-out bickering, 
the chairman turned to the manufac- 
turers. 

“Well, gentlemen, what do you offer?” 

“One dollar raise.” 

“Tl take it,” said Hillman, and the 
conference was over. 

Later Hillman was told: “You should 
have asked for four dollars. Then you’d 
have got two easily.” 

“If I held out for two, maybe they 
wouldn’t pay it anyway. They’ll pay one. 
When business will stand it, we'll fight for 
more.” 

Hillman, only a few years before an im- 
migrant from Lithuania, was no green- 
horn at bargaining. He won his union 
spurs in a Hart, Shaffner & Marx strike 
in Chicago in 1910. Four years later, when 
unionists dissatisfied with the stodgy 
United Garment Workers formed Amal- 
gamated, they picked Hillman to lead 
them. 

Last week, when President Hillman ad- 
dressed his union’s twelfth biennial ses- 
sion, Amalgamated had contracts with 
2,500 employers, representing about 85 per 
cent of the pay roll in the men’s clothing 
industry. Other assets were a cohesive mem- 
bership of 225,000, banks in Chicago and 
New York, a $1,000,000 office building in 
Chicago, a great development of sunny, 
low-rent apartments in New York, and a 
valuable reputation for cooperation with 
employers. 


CI.O. and A.F. of L. 


Hillman told the 635 delegates and 
4,000 visitors that wage rates are holding 
up better in this depression than in pre- 
vious ones because 7,000,000 workers are 
now enrolled in trade unions affiliated with 
the C.I.O. and the A-F. of L., while three 
years ago union membership was only 3,- 
000,000. 

“Take the Committee for Industrial 





Organization out of the picture, and labor 


in this country will quickly face the catas- 








“The Sun Always Rises” 


@ You and we have lived through many periods like this. 
They all follow the same pattern: 


People get the idea the world is coming to an end. They 
stop buying. That makes business worse. Then they're 
sure it’s all over. But miraculously the world doesn’t end. 
A few get sensible again and buy a little. Then with a 
rush everybody wants to buy, and there’s a shortage. 


If you are one of the sensible executives who knows per- 
fectly well he’s going to continue doing business, now is 
the time to put your plant on a low-cost basis. 


Later, when the rush begins, you'll have to wait for 
deliveries, you won't have time to make sure you're get- 
ting the best buy, you'll have a tight production schedule 
you may hesitate to interrupt. Then you pay a penalty in 
higher costs and lower profits for years. 




















Far-sighted concerns are buying improved, faster, more 
accurate Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes now, and 
making a profit on them even on today’s reduced pro- 
duction. Tomorrow they'll make enormous profits be- 
cause their costs are low. And tomorrow you'll have to 
compete with these concerns— and they'll dictate price 
because they con- 
trol costs. Isn't it 
sound to let us 
discuss with you 
today, when you 
have time, a low- 
cost basis for your 
plant, too? 


~ WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 














You Have a 3 
Hn, 


Right to Know 
The Hidden Truth 


What facts of life were concealed 
in the Middle Ages? What ancient 
truths were withheld by church 
and state for centuries? Why did 
tyrants fear these findings? 

Do you want to know the astounding 
truths about these mysteries and learn 
how they can help you? 

This Sealed Book—FREE 

Send for the fascinating Sealed Book 
revealing what the Rosicrucians know. 

Address Scrise F.H.I. 


JTbe ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 



































[Not a Religious Organization] 


““That’s A REAL 
SAVING?”’’ 


.- ... and that’s what most 
subscribers say when they 
learn that a three year sub- 
scription to Newsweek at $8 
saves them $7.60 over the 
single issue price. 


Why don’t YOU take advan- 
tage of this saving? Send 
us your check now telling 
us to extend your subscrip- 
tion ... or if you don’t sub- 
scribe, start Newsweek com- 
ing to you regularly at this 
low rate. Simply send your 
check to F. D. Pratt, Circ. 
Mer., ee 1270 Sixth 


Ave., 























THE HANDIEST 
POCKET 


KNIFE — 
EVER DESIGNED! | 


@ Neat, handy, useful and durable 
---Brass frame, heavily chromium 
plated...Blade of finest razor steel. 


cbmaul — practical 


Graceful design, light weight; fine 
enough to wear on your silver, 
gold or platinum chain. 


Dheee blades in one 


Instantly op d or 
with one hand. No broken 
fingernails. 





















one of 3 lengths 
++. really three 
blades in one. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


= = 

THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohio 
Enclosed is $1.00 for aChristy Sport Knife. 
If I am not entirely satisfied, 1 may return 
it and my $1.00 will be refunded. (Ohio 
orders add 3c for sales tax.) This offer 
good in U.S.A. only. 
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trophe of the early ’30s without the re- 
serves which the nation had at that time.” 

The Amalgamated will work for peace 
between the A.F. of L. and the C.LO., 
Hillman said, “in spite of what may be 
done by the A.F. of L. leadership.” 

Two days later John L. Lewis chose the 
loyal clothing workers as a sounding board 
for a fighting speech: 

“During the depression the C.I.O. is 





Newsphotos 


Sidney Hillman, chief of A.C. W. 


not spending vast sums of money in a 
futile attempt to organize among those 
who have no jobs. The committee is now 
perfecting its organization to be of serv- 
ice to the idle and is preserving the integ- 
rity of its unions. But just the day the 
economic tide turns, as turn it will, the 
committee will spring into action, and 
we will see an organizing campaign in the 
ranks of labor that has never before been 
duplicated.” 

Among the convention’s numerous reso- 
lutions was a 1,000-word paean of praise 
for President Roosevelt as a “political 
leader and as a man in public office who 
has placed social decency, economic fair 
play, and democratic principles above 
the ties of traditional political partisan- 
ship.” President Roosevelt on Saturday 
returned the compliment to the “great 
organization” and reaffirmed “my pledge 
to continue the great work which so 
many Americans have undertaken to- 
gether.” 

Before the convention closed May 17, 
Hillman in another strong plea for labor 
peace cited instances in which the C.L.O. 
had refrained from launching unions 
which would have conflicted with the 
A.F. of L. Most startling of his revela- 
tions was one concerning a noisy and un- 
successful Horn & Hardart cafeteria strike 
in New York: 

“An offer was made to settle the strike 
if the C.I.0. took over the union. We re- 
fused because it was an A.F. of L. affair.” 


ee 





NLRB Aided 


The National Labor Relations Board 
recently under sustained and heated at. 
tack, this week twice found solace in de. 
cisions of the Supreme Court. 

In the widely heralded Kansas Cjty 
Stockyards case the Supreme Court ruled 
that the Department of Agriculture had 
erred in not filing an intermediate report 
which the defense could answer before q 
final ruling was made. The NLRB jn. 
mediately moved to reopen its Ford and 
Republic Steel cases, focusing attention on 
the fact that in these cases no intermediate 
report had been filed. 

In Kentucky one Circuit Court per. 
mitted the NLRB to reopen the Ford case. 
but later it ruled that the board could not 
withdraw the record. In Philadelphia, 
meanwhile, the Third Circuit Court gaye 
Republic Steel first a temporary and then 
a permanent order restraining the NLRB 
from reopening the case growing out of the 
famous “little steel” strike. But Monday 
the Supreme Court ordered 83-year-old 
Judge Joseph Buffington and his two 
colleagues of the Third Circuit Court to 
show cause why the NLRB should not be 
permitted to reopen the case. 

Also the high court handed down a de- 
cision which suggested that the Kansas 
City ruling does not necessarily apply to 
the NLRB. In the Mackay radio case—in 
which no intermediate report had been filed 
—the court said: “The Fifth Amendment 
guarantees no particular form of procedure; 
it protects substantial rights.” In this case 
the court reversed the Ninth Circuit Court 
of Appeals and upheld the NLRB ruling 
that workmen who strike are still employes 
within the meaning of the Wagner Act. 





Crab Pickers 


Strike on Chesapeake Shore 
Ends in a C.I.O. Victory 


Deft black fingers along Maryland’s 
Chesapeake shore area strip the flesh from 
about 75 crabs to get a gallon of crab 
meat. A fast picker can do 4 gallons a day. 
At 35 cents a gallon the crack pickers 
of Crisfield, Md., could thus earn $10 4 
week; the slower ones, $5 to $7. 

Eight weeks ago, while Maryland's 
shoremen caulked and painted their boats 
for the crab-season opening, the majority 
of Crisfield packers announced they were 
not buying. Some 400 pickers, mostly Ne 
gro women, had refused to accept a cut to 
25 cents a gallon, insisting on the usual 35 
cents. The packers retorted that compe 
tition made the higher rate prohibitive. 

The white crabbers, who figured that 
the more the Negro pickers were paid the 
less fisherfolk could earn, were at first little 
interested in the strike. But when a C.L0. 
organizer came to Crisfield and began et- 
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rolling members in the Agricultural Pack- 
ing and Allied Workers Union, crabbers 
and townsmen alike became openly hos- 
tile. In fact, Michael Howard, the organiz- 
er, was run out of town and his car 
burned. Stanley White, conciliator sent 
to Crisfield by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, was forced to dodge fire- 
crackers in the streets, and one day when 
he stepped on his starter a blast rocked his 
automobile. Finally his hotel asked him to 
leave. White had been seen in consulta- 
tion with the C.1.0. organizer. For good 
measure the townsmen chased out an 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers organizer 
who had nothing to do with the crab strike. 
All incoming automobiles were searched. 

By this time State Police, the Governor, 
and Congressmen in near-by Washington 
had been drawn into the dispute. State 
mediation fell through when eight packers 
failed to show up for a conference. Last 
week, however, the seven-week-old strike 
was settled. Terms: 35 cents a gallon to 
pickers; recognition of the C.1.0. union; 
mediation in case of dispute; for the life of 
the contract (to Jan. 1, 1939), no strikes 
or lockouts. 





The Auto Union 


Martin Squelches a Revolt, 
Then Wins Confidence Vote 


Last week wrote these events into the 
turbulent diary of the United Automobile 
Workers: 


A move to oust President Homer Martin 
collapsed when the Left-wing “Unity” 
group, supposedly the union president’s 
bitterest internal enemies, failed to sup- 
port a threatened revolt of Richard Frank- 
ensteen, once a Father Coughlin disciple 
and counted a Right-winger as U.A.W. 
politics go. Frankensteen, without consult- 
ing Martin, has recently been campaigning 


for his own plan of unifying the union. 

Homer Martin, who with a pen stroke 
had elevated Vice President Frankensteen 
to “assistant president,” last week dis- 
covered after his former lieutenant had 
joined the opposition that the constitu- 
tion had never provided for the office of 
assistant president. President Martin 
therefore wrote the executive board that 
the office was abolished. Friday the exec- 
utive board gave Martin a unanimous 
vote of confidence. 


“| The executive board adopted a resolu- 
tion giving itself power to punish leaders 
of “wildcat” strikes. Formerly this author- 
ity rested with local unions. 


“| Officers of General Motor’s Chevrolet 
division agreed to negotiate with the 
union over complaints growing out of lay- 
offs. U.A.W. says that, contrary to 
agreement, union men are being laid off 
while nonunionists with less seniority are 
kept on the pay roll. Chevrolet replied 
that this is done legally under a contract 
provision for a management-selected list 
of special employes who “should be re- 
tained and recalled to work, regardless of 
any other provision, in order to facilitate 
tooling or rearrangement of the plant, the 
taking of inventory, and the starting of 
production or similar situations.” Argu- 
ment will center about this point: does 
“similar situations” include depression 
shutdowns? 


" The executive board adopted a fighting 
twenty-point program, at the head of 
which it placed the Ford organization 
campaign. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


New Luxury 
A new transatlantic liner, the 36,287-ton 


Nieuw Amsterdam of the Holland America 
Line, completed her maiden voyage to New 





The Nieuw Amsterdam, Holland’s latest sea queen 
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58 pages of helpful 
information. ... Many color and black- 
and-white photographs... . Where to go. 
- « « What to see. ... And what to do! 


You'll have the time of your life planning 
a Maine vacation — and the time of your 
life when you get down here! This vast 


| and varied vacation state has everything 


for every one. You can swim, sail, and 
fish in fresh or salt water. Live in luxury 
or simple comfort —in de luxe or modest 
hotels, inns, cottages, and sporting-camps. 
Or rough it in a tent in the woods! 

There’s golf, tennis, canoeing, riding, 
hiking. Or spend your time sightseeing 
along Maine’s marvelous roads. And 
you'll never forget the foods you eat — 
Maine lobsters, clams, chicken dinners, 
fresh berry pies! Come to Maine this 
Summer... put the children in one of 
Maine’s camps. Mail the coupon for a 
free Maine Vacation Guide. 





HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 
MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Tourist Service, Dept. 112 
St. John Street, Portland, Maine 


Please send me the new, illustrated Official | 
Maine Vacation Guide for 1938. | 
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York this week. She is the largest vessel 
ever built in the Netherlands and the tenth 
largest in service in the world. Some spe- 
cial features: a private bath for every 
cabin-class stateroom; the largest air-con- 
ditioning system afloat, extending even to 
the tourist and third-class dining rooms; 
and the most up-to-date fire-protection 
equipment, including automatic sprinklers 
in every room and corridor. The Nieuw 
Amsterdam averaged 22 knots on her first 
crossing, making the trip from Rotterdam, 
with stops at Boulogne and Southampton, 
in six and three-quarter days. 


Big Money 


Eddy Larivee upset the Banque Cana- 
dienne Nationale, Montreal, when he came 
in to cash a $150 check, a wedding gift 
from friends. It was 5 feet long by 20% 
inches wide. Since the Banking Act says 
nothing about physical dimensions of 
checks, the bank gave Larivee his money 
and furthermore returned the check to him 
as a souvenir. 


Peak Profits 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey reports 
for 1937 the largest net income in its his- 
tory, $147,993,000, compared with $97,- 
775,000 in 1936 and $120,913,000 in 1929. 
“A moderate increase in the prices for 
crude oil, gasoline, and bunker fuel oil, 
a normal gain in domestic and a large ad- 
dition to export demand . . . accounted for 
the substantial betterment in results,” ex- 
plained W.S. Farish and Walter C. Teagle, 
respectively president and chairman of 
the company. 


Oil Output 

The Texas Railroad Commission last 
week ordered oil operations within the 
state to go on a five-day week to cut pro- 
duction. Simultaneously, Oklahoma issued 
an emergency order limiting oil output 
this month to 405,000 barrels daily, a 
16 2/3 per cent reduction from the previ- 
ous proration order. In both cases action 
was taken to offset the threat of crude- 
oil price cuts and to prevent an increase 
in gasoline stocks, currently around 90,- 
000,000 barrels, compared with 80,000,000 
a year ago. Oil men feel the steps taken 
will prevent price cutting from becoming 
general. 


Farm Mortgages 

Insurance of mortgages on farm proper- 
ties was started by the Federal Housing 
Administration May 16. If the borrowing 
is to refinance existing mortgages, at least 
15 per cent must be spent on materials and 
labor. Until these regulations were au- 
thorized under the National Housing Act 
passed in February, FHA insurance was 
available only on non-farm mortgages. 


Passenger Fares 


Eastern railroads are asking the ICC 
to reverse its decision (Newsweek, Apr. 


25), refusing them permission to raise 
passenger coach fares from 2 to 24% cents 
a mile. The carriers contend that they 
have a right to fix their own rates, so long 
as they keep them reasonable, and that 
the commission exceeded its powers in in- 
terfering with this right. 


‘Buy American’ 

Two stockholders are seeking injunctions 
to restrain seven large New York banks 
from bonding their employes with Lloyd’s 
of London. The plaintiffs contend that the 
New York State Insurance Law requires 
all surety bonds be written by companies 
doing business in the state and that 
Lloyd’s is an “alien corporation.” On the 
basis that stockholders would be respon- 
sible for losses not made good by an alien 
corporation, they feel entitled to an ac- 
counting and a return to the banks of 
$20,000,000 in premiums allegedly paid 
to Lloyd’s already. Defense counsel said 
the banks would test the insurance law’s 
constitutionality if it was held that they 
could not use their own discretion in se- 
lecting a bonding company. 


Trends 

The wholesale price index as measured 
by the Bureau of Labor (1926=100) was 
77.9 for the week ended May 7, compared 
with 81 the first of the year and 87.3 on 
May 8, 1937. 


* Bankers’ acceptances of $278,707,940 in 
April were the smallest in 21 years, $14,- 
034,375 below March, and $116,323,339 
under last year. 


{ Department-store sales throughout the 
country were 3 per cent less in April this 
year than in 1937. The total for the first 
four months of 1938 shows a decline of 8 
per cent. While five of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Districts reported better figures 
for April, only one section, Dallas, had an 
increase for the four-month period. The 
Philadelphia and Chicago districts showed 
the largest declines. 


“" Aside from the usual seasonal decline, 
magazine advertising in April dropped 2 
per cent below March and 21.7 per cent 
below last year, according to Printers’ Ink. 


{| General opinion in the steel industry is 
that “no sustained upward trend can be 
expected before late summer or early fall,” 
according to Iron Age. Government-spon- 
sored construction and railroad buying in- 
duced by legislation now before Congress 
may keep production from slipping further 
below present levels. Operations are esti- 
mated at 30.7 per cent of capacity this 
week, against 30.4 last week and 90 a 
year ago. 


“| The index for machine-tool orders fell 
from 107 in March to 90.3 in April, com- 
pared with 282.5 in April 1937. Both do- 
mestic and foreign orders shared in the 
loss. 


—— 





4] Living expenses were 0.1 per cent highe: 
in April than in March, mainly because 
of an increase in food prices. According ty 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
the cost of living is down 1.7 per cent 
from April last year and 12.3 per cen 
from April 1929 but is 21.1 per cent above 
the low point of 1933. 
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International 


The problem 


‘Supercolossal Air Epic’: 
187-Plane Armada Saves U.S. 
From ‘Black’ Invasion 


Long before the “war” ended at mid- 
night May 16, Atlantic seaboard resi- 
dents gave up their attempts to follow the 
Air Corps’ mock defense of their area. 

Had the Air Corps elected to follow the 
common maneuver practice—setting one- 
half the force against the other—the plot 
would have been easier for the public to 
follow. One staff pitted against another. 
One group trying to get through to bomb 
the “defending” cities. Dogfights by rival 
fighting squadrons. Umpires’ decisions. 
Skies filled with thrumming squadrons. 
Counterraids against the bases of the 
invaders. Bulletins. 

Last week’s maneuvers weren’t like that. 
Instead of a series of sparring matches, 
the Air Corps put on an involved pro- 
gram of shadowboxing. Gen. Frank M. 
Andrews was more than chief umpire for 
the maneuvers of his prized General Head- 
quarters Air Force. He was script writer, 
director, and producer for both sides in 
what Hollywood would call a supercolossal 
air epic. That the “enemy” was largely 
imaginary and that each plane represented 
three and two-thirds times its actual self 
confused the public; but it cramped the 
General not a whit. 

As the war opened at 12:01 a.m. Thurs- 
day, the squadrons got the first sheets of 
the scenario. The United States Navy was 
busy in the Pacific holding off an Asiatic 
member of a coalition of “Black” nations 
attacking this country. At Latitude 4 
North and Longitude 63 West, Black na- 
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tion “B” was approaching our coast with 
eight plane carriers, 700 planes, and a big 
battle fleet . . . Nation “C” had left 
Europe May 3 with another flotilla... 
It had 222 planes, many of them bombers. 
Its thrust might be expected against the 
Chesapeake Bay area... 

Thursday’s orders, then, were: “Find 
the enemy!” Squadrons of low-flying 
Northrop attack planes moved along the 
coast. Blunt-nosed Douglas bombers 
cruised out over the shipping lanes. Three 
Boeing flying fortresses swung 610 miles 
out to sea and “intercepted” the Italian 
liner Rex—representing an enemy carrier 
or battleship. Whenever a Blue (United 
States) plane sighted a steamer, it ra- 
dioed the position back to headquarters. 
Umpires scored up sightings, disablings, 





International 


Looking for trouble 


and sinkings, against the Blacks. Mean- 
while skeletonized bombing squadrons— 
temporarily Black—bombed Mitchel Field, 
Long Island, and the airports at Provi- 
dence and Boston. 

General Andrews’ staff issued a few 
more scenes. The Blacks had landed a 
parachute battalion at Penobscot, Maine, 
and put another force ashore near Kitty 
Hawk, N.C. Defending squadrons roared 
off to take action in those sectors. 

Friday the General’s synopsis skipped 
forward a week in hypothetical time. Na- 
tion “B” had been driven out of Maine. 
Nation “C” now controlled the whole 
Chesapeake Bay region north to Williams- 
burg, Va. But its fuel supplies were low. 
Attack and bomber groups swung south- 
ward to drop lightly charged bombs on 
Langley Field’s regular bombing ranges— 
temporarily representing Black piers and 
landing fields. Six flying fortresses, each 
carrying two 1,100-pound bombs, got over 
such an objective but could not sight it 
through the low clouds; they wasted their 
bombs in the sea. 

By Saturday—the General said—the 
Black forces were a badly harassed bunch 
of troops, struggling to hold the remnants 





of their Chesapeake foothold, their fuel 
and other supplies rapidly dwindling. Blue 
planes were still sweeping coastal waters. 
One would drop packages of fine aluminum 
powder or enough oil to make a target on 
the ocean surface. Others would spot it 
and drop bombs, recording the accuracy 
of their shots. One flying fortress—tem- 
porarily gone over to the enemy—ap- 
peared high over Mitchel Field, “bombed” 
it, then streaked away with never so much 
as a theoretical bullet fired at it from a 
defending pursuit plane. 

Monday night brought the windup—a 
“blackout” of Farmingdale, Long Island, 
the first such maneuver in the United 
States. At 10:30 P.M. the village’s fire 
sirens shrieked, and the master switch 
in the powerhouse was pulled. Overhead 
droned great bombers, flying by instru- 
ment, with orders to “blow up” the Se- 
versky and Grumman plane factories and 
the Seversky airport. From the latter, 
nine pursuit ships soared up to meet the 
attack while anti-aircraft batteries boomed 
blanks into a sky swept by searchlights. 
Below, 20,000 citizens—including a gang 
of war-inflamed boys who built a “bomb- 
proof” shelter in a cornfield—gaped at the 
spectacle. All were hoping not to be 
struck by the 25-pound flashlight bombs 
that are supposed to explode in the air 
but that sometimes hit the ground. Two 
nights earlier such a bomb ripped open a 
crater on the farm of Paul Bosrup near 
Mitchel Field. The blast shattered several 
windows and narrowly missed Mrs. Bos- 
rup and her two children. 





Significance 


Actually Air Corps officers were much 
less concerned with the unrolling of the 
martial fable than they were with the de- 
tailed functioning of the squadrons and 
the supporting ground stations. 

On the positive side, the maneuvers 
drove home the big advantages of a com- 
bat air force, independent of all army 
control save that of the General Staff. In 
a brief three days, the G.H.Q. air force 
had mobilized more than half of the 
Army’s effective fighting planes in an 
area “suddenly” threatened with enemy 
invasion. Within a week it had set up a 
complete network of teletype and radio 
communications to back up its squadrons. 
Strategically the entire force showed 
great mobility, excellent training and 
morale, and at least the nucleus of a tre- 
mendous striking power. 

But most observers thought the “war” 
also high-lighted a glaring weakness. The 
force is simply not large enough to carry 
through any such campaign as it so glib- 
ly mimicked last week. To set up a full 
ground force, it had to hold some of the 
squadrons on the ground. And the 187 
combat planes it had mustered were far 
under the 600 to 700 conservatively es- 
timated as the minimum proper for the 
G.H.Q.’s combat strength. 
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Because of its scenic beauty... 
historic lure... balmy year ‘round 
climate .. . gorgeous subtropic 
loveliness ... broad clean beaches 
+ great landlocked harbor . .. 
interesting waterfront ... majestic 
Point Loma ... charming vistas and 
imposing panoramas... proximity to 
Old Mexico...wide variety of rec- 
reational and cultural activities .. . 
and its low living costs... world-wise 
tourists choose to come again to 
San Diego, where California 
began. You, too, will want to come 
again and again. 
FREE BOOKLET 


Address . . . Room 185 
San Diego-California Club 


ALIFORNIA 


Include SAN DIEGO 
on your ticket 
AT NO EXTRA COST! 














Essex House, overlooking 
beautiful Central Park, 
yet close to the heart of 
the metropolis, is an ad- 
dress of acknowledged 
prestige. Here the mea- 
surement of hospitality 1s 
unlimited and the niceties 
of living are emphasized. 
The cuisine is truly de- 
lectable. Single rooms 
from $4.50—Doubles from 
$6.50—Suites from $9. 
Reservations in advance 
requested. Please write 


Ween 


Managing Director 


Overlooking Central Park 
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TRANSITION 





Birthday: 


The Rr. Rev. Wi11am T. MANNING, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Dio- 
cese of New York; 72, May 12. 


Irvine Berurn, song writer; 50, May 
11. 





Engaged: 

Yeunupt MENvuuaIN, 21-year-old violin- 
ist; and Nota Nicuo.uas, 19, of Melbourne, 
Australia. His father, Mosche Menuhin, 
admitted he would shortly announce the 
engagements of Yehudi’s two sisters, HEPH- 
ZIBAH, 18, who frequently accompanies 
him on the piano, and Yaurau, 16, still in 
pigtails. Linpsay Nicno.was, older brother 
of Nola, was said to be Hephzibah’s fiancé. 


Haroitp F. McCormick, chairman of 
International Harvester Co.; and ADAH 
Witson, Jean Harlow’s former nurse and 
confidante. McCormick has been married 
twice: to Edith Rockefeller, only daugh- 
ter of the late John D. Sr.; and to Ganna 
Walska, opera singer. 


Married: 


ARCHDUKE CarLos or Hapssurc, 28, 
and Curista SATzGER DE BALVANYos, in 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna; and 
ArcHDUKE ALBRECHT OF Hapssure, 40, 
and KATHERINE Bucskay, 27, in the abbey 
at Pannonhalma, Hungary. Both brides are 
Hungarian commoners. Speaking for Arch- 
duke Otto, head of the House of Haps- 
burg, Count Josef Hunyadi announced that 
Albrecht was no longer a Hapsburg, be- 
cause he had “concluded a mesalliance.” 
Albrecht challenged the right of Otto to 
expel him from the family without con- 
sulting other Hapsburgs. 








Divorced: 


Gitpa Gray (Marianna Michalska) , 
dancer who made the “shimmy” famous; 
from her third husband, Hector Briceno 
pE Saa, former Venezuelan diplomat, in 
Los Angeles. She charged him, as she had 
her previous two husbands, with the use 
of “profane and opprobrious” language. 





Departed: 


Henry T. ve V. Cuirton, 30, wealthy 
Lancashire squire, from the United States. 
In Los Angeles he lost $150,000 to Lew 
Brice, brother of comedienne Fanny, in 
stud poker. Claiming Brice would have 
been unable to pay up had he lost, Clifton 
started suing to prevent him from collect- 
ing. Brice returned the check, and Clifton 
left. Before sailing from New York he 
said: “I am not disappointed in America 
. . . It’s pretty universal not to give a 
sucker an even break.” 








Wide World 


Engaged: Yehudi Menuhin with his sister, Hephzibah 


Sentenced: 


By a Berlin criminal court, Baron 
GOTTFRIED VON CrRAMM, to one year’s im- 
prisonment on charges of immorality. The 
tennis player, ranking second only to 
Donald Budge in amateur competition, 
was arrested early in March when he re- 
turned to Germany from a world tour. 
Twenty-six leading American athletes, in- 
cluding Budge, Helen Jacobs, and Helen 
Wills Moody, protested: “The real reasons 
for . . . his persecution have not been 
stated.” In 1933, Dr. Daniel Prenn, then 
No. 1 German racket wielder, was driven 
into exile as “non-Aryan.” 





Wide World 


Through: Henry T. Clifton 


Presented: 


Seven AMERICANS (including Ambas- 
sador Kennedy’s daughters, Rosemary, 19, 
and Kathleen, 17) and some 200 diplo- 
mats’ wives and British debutantes, at the 
first royal court of St. James’s this season. 
Sidelights on the presentation: the Ken- 
nedys beat their nearest rivals for news- 
paper mention by ten to one; The Times 
excepted, the British press carried pictures 
of the whole family. One paper claimed 
the only persons besides Ambassador Ken- 
nedy who wore long trousers instead of 
the prescribed knee breeches were the 
lesser servants. One debutante drove her 














Convicted: Baron von Cramm 
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—— 
own automobile to Buckingham Palace, 
with the chauffeur and footman in the 


pack seat. 
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Honored: 

Fevrx Frankrurter, Harvard profes- 
sor of law, born in Austria; GIOVANNI 
Martine.ii, Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
porn in Italy; and Dr. Nrkoxa Testa, as- 
sociate of Thomas Edison and the inven- 
tor of the Tesla coil, born in what is 
now Yugoslavia. They received the third 
annual Awards of Merit of the National 
Institute of Immigrant Welfare as “dis- 
tinguished citizens of foreign birth who 
have made significant contributions to 
American life.” 





Retired: 


Hucu S. Gipson, 54, Ambassador to 
Belgium. A career diplomat for almost 30 
years, he was chief negotiator in Europe 
under President Hoover. Though Gibson 
refused offers of the Ambassadorship to 
Germany and other important posts, Sec- 
retary Hull said he might eventually re- 
turn to the service. 


JoserH BurrincTon, 83, the nation’s 
oldest Federal judge. He left the United 
States Circuit Court in Philadelphia after 
46 years on the bench. 





Ailing: 

Sm Harry Lauper, 67, Scottish 
comedian. He slipped in the bathroom of 
his Strathavon home and suffered a frac- 
tured thigh and facial injuries. 





Died: 


Rear ApmiraL WittiAmM W. PHE LPs, 
68, of heart disease, in New York. In 1933, 
after 42 years’ service, he retired as head 
of the New York Naval District. During 
the war he commanded the Leviathan, 
then a transport capable of carrying 10,000 
troops on one voyage. 


Miutprep Bennett Herrince, 49, in 
New York City, after an eighteen months’ 
illness. Sister of Canada’s former Prime 
Minister, Richard Bennett, she acted as 
his hostess until her marriage in 1931 to 
Major William Herridge, Canadian Min- 
ister to Washington until 1935. 


Bric. Gen. Aaron Simon Daccett, 
100, at West Roxbury, Mass. The oldest 
retired United States Army officer, he was 
commissioned a second lieutenant in 1861. 


Don Skene, 40, of Bright’s disease, in 
New York. In a twenty-year newspaper 
career on the West Coast, in Paris, in 
Chicago, and in New York he became an 
authority on sports, particularly boxing. 
Recently he had been a film writer in 


Hollywood. 

















Howard Chandler Christy 
-at 65-works harder and 
feels he gets more out of 


life than ever before 


Life Begins 





















HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
who increased his reputation after 40 
by painting fine portraits 


‘Anything is possible if you keep your health,”’ 
says this eminent artist 
S A YOUNGER MAN, Howard Chandler Christy gained an 


enviable reputation as an illustrator. When he was around 50, 
however, he turned almost exclusively to portrait painting. 


Today, he is one of the most suc- ¢ 


cessful American portrait painters. 


“At 65—I think I am doing harder 
work than ever before,’”’ he says. “‘As 
the years pass by, life seems to take 
on an increasingly fuller aspect.” 


It takes an experienced eye to read char- 
acter and translate it to canvas. Long con- 
tact with human nature has fitted Howard 
Chandler Christy for the more lasting— 
and more difficult—work he chose in 
middle life. 


Always Enjoyed Fine Health 


“TI take good care of myself,” says Mr. 
Christy. ‘‘No matter how much experi- 
ence a man has had, he needs physical 
energy and strong nerves, if he expects to 
accomplish very much. To have these as- 
sets he must keep good health at all times.” 


* * * 


These two people—ambitious, success- 
ful and over 40—tell you how they 
overcame the handicap of ill-health: 


Begins Study for 
Doctor’s Degree 


Dear Life Begins: 


In 1935, when I 
was 45, I received 
my master’s degree. 
My interest is in 
political science. 

It’s always been 
my ambition to 
have a Ph.D., but 
that summer I came 
to the conclusion I 
was too old to con- 
tinue studying. I’d 
developed a nerve and stomach disorder. 

Later, my skin began breaking out. My 
niece, who has a beautiful complexion, eats 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, so I decided to try it. 

The good things it did were a surprise. 
After two months, I didn’t have any indiges- 
tion. I felt energetic and happy. I got to think- 
ing about my Ph.D. again and this year I 
registered for it.—IDA R. MULVEY 





Mrs. Ida R. Mulvey 
No indigestion now 











Health a Big Factor 
in His Success 


Dear Life Begins: 

My profession—lec- 
turing for hours at a 
time—is hard work phys- 
ically. For a_ while 
wasn’t equal to it. You 
can’t be tired and run- 
down and believe you 
are getting ahead, so I 
determined to find a way 
to build up my health 
and carry on with the 
work I had chosen. 

I found it, too, when I began eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. At 47, I’ve as much pep as my 
young children. I never get too tired any more. 

As a psychologist consultant, in addition to 
my lecturing, I have to keep appointments 
and be subject to call at almost any time. I 
give Fleischmann’s Yeast great credit in the 
success I’ve had.—LOUIS KINZELBERG 


* * * 


Weakened Digestion May 
Slow You Down After 40 


In most persons under 40, the gastric 
juices are usually plentiful and in suf- 
ficient amounts to do their part in 
digesting your food efficiently. 

But, as you grow older, these juices 
often dwindle in quantity. 

You can help stimulate a quicker, 
stronger flow of the natural stomach 
juices by eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Each cake of this fresh food contains 
millions of tiny, live yeast plants— 
which give this tonic action. 

This food also supplies 4 important 
vitamins: the Nerve Vitamin, Bone 
Vitamin, Cold-Resistance Vitamin 
and Vitality Vitamin. 

You’ll soon learn to like the fresh, 
malty flavor of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Eat 3 cakes daily—one cake % hour 
before each meal. The time is impor- 
tant—so the extra flow of juices can be 


ready to act quickly on your food. 
Copyright, 1938, Standard Brands Incorporated 


Louis Kinzelberg 
Has youthful pep 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Reviving the Court Issue 


Even the casual newspaper reader 
must have become aware, in the past 
week, that a new case against the Court 
is in the making. Commentators who in- 
sist that it is only a series of coincidents 
that has made the Court a front-page po- 
litical issue again, forget the tenacity and 
purposiveness with which Mr. Roosevelt 
is wont to pursue his objectives. 

It is true, of course, that, to a degree, 
the Court itself, or at least one of its 
members, is responsible for the lapse from 
grace which is serving to prepare the 
public mind for a renewal of the Court 
controversy. Several weeks ago there ap- 
peared a magazine article by a newspaper 
correspondent with a reputation for re- 
liability, attributing to members of the 
Court disparaging opinions on the ability 
of Justice Black. The substance of this 
article has been current gossip in Wash- 
ington for several months. And while 
rumors increasingly distort the truth, de- 
nials and explanations since the appear- 
ance of the article do not conceal indis- 
creet talk by one or more Justices. The 
violation of the traditions of the Court 
thus implied has indeed, if that is any 
satisfaction to anyone, carried its own 
punishment with it. 

But it is regrettable that it should tend 
to distort interpretation of a subsequent 
speech by the Chief Justice before the 
American Law Institute stressing the 
need for better judges. There is no justifi- 
cation whatever for the conclusion that he 
was criticizing his fellow Justices in talk- 
ing, as he has done on innumerable oc- 
casions before and as his predecessors 
have frequently done, of the judiciary in 
general. It is entirely appropriate for the 
Chief Justice to discuss the quality of 
judicial service, and there are plenty of 
poor judges on the bench, wholly aside 
from the question of whether Justice Black 
should be numbered among them. 

But another controversy involving the 
Court has the air of an argument delib- 
erately provoked in this moment of futile 
misunderstanding. On April 25, the Court 
handed down a decision reprimanding the 
Department of Agriculture for short-cut- 
ting proper quasi-judicial procedure. Sec- 
retary Wallace, feeling that he was being 
blamed by the newspapers for a matter 
that goes back to the Hoover Administra- 
tion, wrote a letter to The New York 
Times which went unheeded by the rest of 
the press. The Chief Justice in his subse- 
quent American Law Institute speech 
warned quasi-judicial agencies to play fair. 


Whereupon Secretary Wallace, assuming 
that this generalized warning was specifi- 
cally directed against him, released for 
publication a letter he had addressed to 
the Chief Justice. 

It is understandable that Secretary Wal- 
lace should have wished to correct the 
journalistic obscuring of the fact that 
the decision on the Kansas City Stock- 
yards case dealt with a procedure which 
he corrected almost two years ago. But to 
attempt this by means of the step, un- 
precedented in recent times, of addressing 
a combative letter to the Chief Justice on 
the merits of the decision and the length of 
time consumed in the settling of the case 
is inexplicable—except in terms of an 
authorization to begin guerrilla warfare 
against the Court. That is why it is safe 
to guess that, even after the Secretary is 
politely reminded that it is the function of 
the Court to pass on concrete cases and 
not to engage in controversies with the 
executive branch, the argument will not 
be dropped. 





Voluntary Industrial Arbitration 


Wriat the American mind needs 
most is a restoration of its old habit of de- 
pendence upon voluntary, unofficial meth- 
ods of social and economic betterment. The 
hopes and fears of all of us have too long 
been centered in what the government is 
doing to or about us. Without realizing it, 
a large proportion of the people of this 
country have become, not the vassals of 
an omnipotent state, as frightened pes- 
simists say, but something almost as bad 
—the intellectual vassals of the idea of an 
omnipotent and omniscient stateism. And 
that is not good for individuals or for the 
state. 

One simple remedy for this malady that 
comes to mind immediately is the nurtur- 
ing of the old virtue of self-reliance—a 
self-reliance that finds expression in volun- 
tary, self-sustaining associations. 

The best example of a field for such ac- 
tivity is in the realm of labor relations 
where, in the day-by-day adjustment of 
the delicate fabric of confidence between 
management and labor, government is at 
its best a poor substitute for unofficial 
mediation and arbitration. 

No doubt with this necessity in mind, 
the American Arbitration Association or- 
ganized a year ago a voluntary industrial- 
arbitration tribunal and a procedure by 
which labor disputes may be settled with 
all the legality, speed and impartiality 
with which the association has for years 
been settling commercial disputes. The 


—=—___= 


outstanding principles underlying the or. 
ganization and administration of the tr. 
bunal are: that it is an entirely nonofficig) 
nonpartisan agency for the adjudicatio, 
of labor disputes; that it offers its facili. 
ties on precisely equal terms, under equal. 
ly fair conditions, to both managemen 
and labor; that it offers a panel of ar}j, 
trators chosen solely for their integrity 
impartiality and competence, who serve 
without compensation; and that it guides 


procedure in all cases submitted to it, 4} 


board is selected in each case jointly by 


the disputants. The association is pop. | 


partisan, nonprofit-making and is sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions. Jt; 
office is at 8 West 40th Street, New York 

This is a good address for workers and 
managers alike to have when the next djs. 
pute comes along. 


Differentials 





The unanimous enthusiasm with 
which the New England Congressmen re. 
gard the Norton Wage-Hour Bill strongly 
suggests that they are activated less by 
the desire to assure a minimum livelihood 
to all citizens than by the desire to strike 
at Southern competition. Their purpose 
does not seem to be to increase the wages 
paid to employes but to close up a nun- 
ber of Southern plants. 

I believe that no Federal wage-hour 
legislation can be sound unless it is jus- 
tifiable within the South. That is, it must 
appeal to a majority of the Southem 
employers and workers—eventually, if not 
at once. Southern workers unquestionably 
favor wage-hour legislation at the present 
time. But the law must turn out to be 
one which leaves most of them still em- 
ployed after it is in force. If it deprives 
them of jobs, their attitude toward it 
will change pretty quickly, and, if both 
Southern workers and Southern employers 
in large numbers find the law impossibly 


handicaps them, it will not work very | 


long. 

Sincere advocates of wage-hour legisla- 
tion have always intended that it should 
be the expression not of a muddy-minded 
humanitarianism but of a fixed purpose to 
raise the buying power of industrial work- 
ers. It must actually accomplish that 
purpose or it will fail. At the very least, 
it must not reduce the buying power of 
industrial workers. A flat national wage 
and hour rate, say a 40-40 rule, will not 
noticeably raise the buying power o 
Northern workers and will give Southem 
plants no new market on which to draw 
in order to meet increased costs. Unless 
the burdens which wage-hour legislation 
imposes are distributed pretty evenly ove! 
the country, its effects will be unbearable. 
Unless wage differentials are included i 
the bill, it will serve ultimately only t 
discredit the principle of Federal wage 
hour legislation. 
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IN 1897 


this is the way we 
advertised Paul Jones 


The pictures in this advertisement first appeared more 
than a generation ago. Even then, Paul Jones had been 
famous for years as one of America’s truly great whis- 


kies, distinguished above all for its quality of dryness. 

































































































































IN 1938 Paul Jones proudly enters its 
74th year. And today, as in the past, 
Paul Jones is winning friends with its 
gloriously mellow flavor and brisk dry- 
ness—qualities that have made it famous 
ever since 1865 as “A Gentleman’s 
Whiskey!’’ 
Frankfort 
Distilleries, 
Inc., Louisville 
and Baltimore. 


A blend of 
straight whiskies 
—90 proof 
































That Chant Spells EXPERT 






like most other independent 
experts — smokes Luckies... 


EWEY H. HUFFINE has been “in 

tobacco” since boyhood. 13 years an 
auctioneer, he has sold 100 million pounds. 
So he £nows tobacco from A to Z. 

Mr. Huffine says: “I sell to all manu- 
facturers, and pride myself on being im- 
partial. But I’ve seen what tobacco Luckies 
buy, and so I’ve smoked them ever since 
1917— about two packs a day.” 

Sworn records show that, among inde- 


DEWEY HUFFINE, tobacco auctioneer— 








WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 





Dewey Huffine Has Smoked 
Luckies for 20 Years 





pendent tobacco experts like Mr. Huffine 
—among auctioneers, buyers and ware- 
housemen — Luckies have twice as many 
exclusive smokers as have all other ciga- 
rettes put together. 

Remember this next time you buy ciga- 
rettes. Remember also, that only Lucky 
Strike gives you the throat protection of 
the ‘ ‘Toasting” process which takes out 
certain harsh irritants found in all tobacco. 


Sworn Records Show That... WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST - A's 5 LUCKIES 2101 





